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ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
| Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


“Ts Committee on Location for the “John M. 

George School”’ is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E.. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 
unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 


to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts. , Phila. 


MAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX- 
perience, and a Normal Graduate, desires a position as 
Address ‘ Teacher,” 
Box 35, Yardley, Penna. 


Sitva TION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 


charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 
trust. Address “S.,” Frignns’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 


ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 

school, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to 8. R. CoaLe, 303 Cherry 8t., 

Philadelphia, Pa 








'ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 

take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 
preferred. Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,” care of 
Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 

terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


[Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LIYVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 
Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWo AND A 
HALF MiLuions. ga ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@g 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD = Pies tase Laven, Grune Asmeation 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  “"*Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNAL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FOLLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8, WING, Manager ot In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents, 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


ee lee FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | _S- W- Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The eoHgnE WAH. HEACOCK, a2ge~ 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 

15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 

ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- U N D E R T A K E R 5 
ment, jas When our readers answer an advertiser, 

please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- No. 1508 Brown Street, 
tisement in this paper.“@u PHILADELPHIA. 


TRANSITS. LEVEL 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
PY ie | COPE 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


PHOTOGRAPH 
SCIENTIF 








ONSTANTLY ON HAND eae i ie $$ 
C —AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Coe eS) UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


| 


prensa 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
TAILOR, 109 N. 10rn Srreet, Philada | CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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Amos Hua ORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | 


ParLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpriInGs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monry TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & kameestee Avenue. 


BAUCH's $9.5 Abe 


Dealers war.ted in unassigned 
territory. 


RAW BONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Mariate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
a a <I 5 Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 


for further information. 


BAUGH & SO SONS CO. 0 ic aBeLPHide PA. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howarp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXecuTive CommItrer—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; 
Maris, West Chester, l-a.; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swarth- 
George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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| FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


| 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


| sively to 


} 
| 


ac 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 


| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 
SAFE Capital, $750,000 

Surplus, SSS8,016 

pists erent at son meeen 

6% 2 ° | 9% Setenpoand sulecipal 

have been returned 

Seer eet oe 

Piret Mortage and Siseee Bonds and 

Savings Ce tes always on hand for sale— 

In Savings in omeumte Ss 33 = = 

a Full tndoomanion dn oat various securi- 

) rnished by 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 

Yew York Mang’ BENRY DICKINSON, 300 Broadwa; 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND Jovamat as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goeze to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ja When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this opr. “es 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


736 SpRinc GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


4@ Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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P ENNH U. R S T, TeuerHone No. 8. | [ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YO UNG LA 


DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 
MICHIGAN AV ‘VEN UE, NEAR THE OCEAN, Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 
JAMES HOOD. TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


THE M ANSION HOU SE, For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. pide Oe MRT E A, SNe 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
» H PAUL, 
Opens june tw MAN SIT Fuuoent Srmzet, AND DAY SCHOOL, 


~ PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. | ‘Ten atte, ten ertiadengnnert Penn and Bound Brook R. R 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 














extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified | Prepare for college. 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
Open April ist to November. $25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. Tomiinson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


James H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


teed Mortgages. OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 


: Literary. 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 703 WALNUT St., PHILA’DA. | Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
88 ParK Row, NEw York. Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
nies ings and apparatus. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
— EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 2 a ee Swarthmore, Penna. 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. ’ 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- FRIENDS’ “BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. qupeeinniieinea 
BIGELOW BRUSSELS. x >KY Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 4 BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWEL IPGRAINS 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALgey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
E tion), Media, Pa. 


TEA AND COFF EE. Or to 
If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Ti Black, Cunt ¥. Raninam, 5 arch Stree ie 
s sen ea, Blac 
Green, Japan, = tees, ba ~~ of fine a amet. 7 Express aaa M. BIDDLE, $15 A Arch t, I Phila. a as 
cha re in the following states a.. New Yor ew 
Jersey, Del.. Md , Va., W. Va., D.C.,Obio, IIL, Wis, Ind. And I RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


ped. sourses Amissi " 
WM. 8S. INGRAM, 31 N. SECOND Sr., ESTABLISHED good A aor wag Sol omen en an an oe 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
a an 4 telenl Er on school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
} LU KENS WEBSTER. pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
MILK ’ York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
AND 
Butter delivered twice a week to all parts ee 
BUTTER of the city and surrounding country We ase (QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
ALWAYS by mail solicited and promptly filled. chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 





enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
ON HAND LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY | corpsof instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 


A SPECIALTY fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
cuintniiibicendiaimmnenagitaaiaeianatte a from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
Are you going to have a any ny Paper Hanging Done | this SS EN Sree nne 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, Chaggnyes i Institute, N. Y. 


perfect, full length. 
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L Mica P . «  « 6 Cts. Roll. Q 9 
Heaulitul Gold Papers,” . : 15 ts. Roll UEEN 2 Co.924 CHESTNUTS 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . - 20 Cts. Roll. 

Heavy Embossed Golds, . . 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT &C0., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 
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GOD LEADS. 

Just as God leads me, I would go; 

I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what He will bestow, 

Assured He will not let me stray. 
So, as He leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take— 

A child in Him confiding. 


Just as God leads me, I abide, 
In faith, in hope, in suffering, true ; 
His strength is ever by wy side ; 
Can ought my hold on Him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing, 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads, I onward go, 

Oft amid thorns and briers keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen, 

How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true He leads me still, 
My trembling footsteps guiding. 


—Lampertius. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEBRASKA LETTERS.—NO. VIII. 


A ripe of fifteen miles northwest from Creighton 
brings us to a little Bohemian settlement on the Ver- 
digris, a small tributary of the Missouri. The town 
is called Verdigris, and has about a dozen houses, 
three of which are drinking saloons. A Catholic 
church calls the faithful of that persuasion from the 
country around to their devotions twice in the month. 
Everything indicates a low moral status; some of 
the farmers in the immediate neighborhood have 
built themselves good frame houses, but the most 
still occupy the sod-cabins, which being mostly dug 
out of the side of a hill, are to an inexperienced eye 
only to be distinguished from the rest of the hill by 
the stove pipe that rises several feet above the sur- 
face. As one enters the houses of even the best of 
these settlers, the careless, untidy condition of every- 
thing about them is not reassuring as to the value of 
such people in the building up of a great State. The 
question arises, ““ How many generations must come 
and go before the best civilization they are capable 
of will be attained?” and the response is found in 
the little school-houses that dot the prairie, and the 
well-bred, resolute young women who come into 
their midst as white-winged angels, bringing the 
blessed evangel of a better day for the little ones 
cradled in the low atmosphere of poverty and squalor 








NAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 810. 


out of which these rough sons and daughters of toil 
have just emerged. Contrasted with their former 
condition in the heart of Europe, these men are 
princes here. With fields forty acres in extent, cov- 
ered with waving corn and ripening grains waiting 
the huge machine that cuts and binds with marvel- 
ous rapidity, and a ready market for all that is gath- 
ered, it seems enough to turn the heads of the staid- 
est of these Bohemians, as his eye takes in the value 
of his possessions, increased by the horses, and cat- 
tle, and swine that, as he gives his attention to their 
comfort, add to his worldly prosperity. 

There is a marked difference in the appearance of 
things where the settlers are Americans or Protest- 
ant Germans of the better class. A ride of seven 
miles in another direction, where the farmers are 
mostly Americans, afforded a most pleasing contrast. 
Here groves of trees offered delightful shade, lawns 
planted with evergreen and other trees, and flower- 
beds arranged with taste and an eye to beauty, in- 
vited the visitor to a closer acquaintance with the 
factors in this work wrought out in a few years from 
the sod of the centuries. Another ride of seven miles 
to the north was even more attractive, nearly the 
whole way being through fields under the highest 
state of cultivation, and groves that but for the regu- 
larity of growth and freedom from underbrush might 
well pass for original woodland. Sometimes the road 
was bordered by these groves, and long lanes planted 
on either side with trees led up to the neat white 
home of the settler, which by his thrift and prudence 
has taken the place of the rough cabin that now 
serves a more humble, but still very useful purpose 
in the farm economy. 

This might be called the very garden spot of 
Northeastern Nebraska, and the farmers, many of 
whom have 320 acres, are among the most successful 
and prosperous in the State. 

The floral beauty of the prairie has been spoken 
of in former papers. There is here as elsewhere a 
succession of plant life, few of the earlier blooms con- 
tinuing through the later summer months. Nebras- 
ka seems to be the meeting place of two somewhat 
diverse floras. Plants indigenous to dry regions, and 
those that flourish best in a humid atmosphere, here 
come together. The best manuals of our schools give 


| but an imperfect idea of the extent and variety to be 
| found, and it takes a whole season spent in this re- 


gion to get acquainted with all the forms of plant 
life and their habitat. From a catalogue published 
by the State University in 1875, we learn that 2,300 


| species and varieties are found in the State. To these 


may be added between two and three hundred that 
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have been identified since then. The crowfoot fam- 
ily is represented by over forty species. Among 
these are anemones, larkspurs, and columbine in 
many varieties ; some of the mallows are of delicate, 
beautiful forms; one especially is a pure yellow and 
salmon color. Violets are abundant. The wild pea 
is very beautiful and grows with great luxuriance ; 
the pulse family is said to be rich in species and in- 
dividuals. Over the hills between which the Verdi- 
gris winds its tortuous length, a very pretty mimosa 
is just now coming into bloom, and a large showy 
convolvulus, different in foliage from our eastern va- 
rieties, lifts its rich purple corollas above the wild 
grass in a profusion of beauty. The evening prim- 
rose corresponds with our own, so does the iron- 
weed, introduced from the East, which covers many 
of the pastures in such abundance that they seem a 
mass of blossoms. There is another plant found in 
profusion where the soil is richest ; the foliage resem- 
bles the mimosa, and the inflorescence is a tuft of 
spikes, each bearing a multitude of wiry, dull purple 
flowers, which as they open are covered with a rich, 
yellow pollen dust. In this stage the plant is quite 
pretty. I have not found its botanical name; it is here 
called the “ shoestring” because of the long tough 
roots that are so strong that they interfere with 
plowing, often throwing the plow entirely out of the 
ground. Among the legumes is a plant that is very 
poisonous to cattle, though the beans are used by 
some of the settlers for pickles. It is believed by 
scientists to contain an active medicinal property, 
and is to be tested by the scientific department of 
the State University. 

The composite are very numerous and are just 
coming into flower. A small plant that bears a head 
about the size of our bachelor’s button and grows 
four to six inches in height, is delicate and pretty 
enough for the flower garden. It is in white and 
pink and purple. The milkweeds are particularly 
rich in the number of species; the same may be said 
of the polemoniums; the most universally diffused, 
the phlox, in many places, so covers the prairies that 
they become scarlet from its presence. 

Among the fruits indigenous to the state, the 
plum is the most conspicuous. There are several va- 
rieties. Some are large and fine flavored, but all are 
improved by cultivation. It is believed that the best 
varieties were introduced by the Spaniards in their 
early explorations. Grapes are also abundant in the 
ravines where the native woods are found ; the small 
fruits are found in the same locations. 

Of the birds the meadow lark 


“ The bird that soars on highest wing” 


is seen everywhere; building its nest in the grass, it 
is at home on these broad p_iries, and in the multi- 
tudinous insect life around finds an abundance of 
food. The quails are also abundant; they run along 
the roads before the horses and only take to the 
grass,or rise on the wing as the swift-trotting half-breed 
Indian ponies gain upon them. Since the timber 
tracts have increased in number and the trees at- 
tained a good growth, many varieties of song-birds 
heretofore seldom or never seen are quite numerous, 
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Among the starlings is the red-winged black-bird, 
just now in the perfection of beauty. 

All over the State, the interest in temperance 
work is unabated, and the Prohibition cause seems 
to be the prominent topic of conversation in all social 
gatherings. There is an intensity of feeling mani- 
fested on this question that promises well for 
the sobriety of the State. In none of the towns 
and cities is a bar allowed in the hotels. All 
liquors that are consumed are sold in saloons and 
drinking houses. The traveling public is protected 
by law, and town boards are prompt in rooting out 
everything that can debase or lower the standard 
of morality. Yet with all the precautions taken, the 
remaining saloons are alleged to be undoing much 
that the abstinent citizens are laboring to build up 
and sustain. 

The weather for the last two weeks has been in- 
tensely hot, the thermometer ranging among the 
nineties through the day, yet there is always a good 
breeze that on the shady side tempers the heat, and 
after sun down, gives most delightful evenings and 
nights that afford refreshing slumber. L. J. R. 

Oreighton, Neb., Seventh month 27. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 
A TRAVELLER, footsore and weary, was_ascending the 
brow of a great hill as twilight was approaching. 
Cold and hunger had overtaken him, and it was with 
rising hope and a joyful flutter of the heart that he 
espied through the gathering gloom and chilling rain 
a beautiful mausion, grand and spacious, with lighted 
windows and open door. Hurrying forward he ap- 
proached the entrance, sure that here at last he 
should find rest, refreshment, warmth, comfort; for 
there seemed to be merry-making within, and the 
lights shone brilliantly. What was his surprise and 
disappointment to see the great hall doors close 
slowly in his face, and to find that repeated knock- 
ings and calls for admittance gained no response. He 
rang, knocked, cried aloud; but the music within 
drowned his voice, and if any heard the bell or 
knocker, none heeded. He-went to a window and 
gazed in, but the curtain was hastily drawn before 
his eyes and the light hidden. From one to another 
he passed, but always with the same result, though 
to the right and left windows and doors alike were 
open, and merry voices and gay laughter fell upon 
the dismal atmosphere. If he gained an open door 
or window in time to ask admittance of a gay group 
standing just within, a cold, unconcerned glance and 
the closing of the aperture were his only reply. 
Finally, one by one the lights were extinguished, 
until the one shining through the main door was all 
that could be seen. Faint and sick at heart he 
struggled once more toward it and put all his remain- 
ing strength into the knocker’s blow. It resounded 
through the empty halls and apartments. In a mo- 
ment astately gentleman appeared coming toward 
him. “Ah,” he thought, “now my troubles are 
ended. Here is the owner himself come to admit 
me to his hospitable dwelling.” But before he had 
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time to outer his request for shelter the owner of thy mercy, O Lord, my God!” 


the house, with an indignant glance at having been 
aroused from repose, closed, locked, and barred the 
door, leaving him to the outer desbnese and chilling 
rain now turned to cutting sleet. 

He sank upon the threshold and buried his face 
in his hands. Bitter thoughts pursued one another 
through his tired brain. “If I were a beggar, tramp, 
outcast,—if I were not an intelligent, wealthy, law- 
abiding citizen, it would not seem so strange. But I 
am in no wise inferior to this man, neither in educa- 
tion, position, morality, riches, nor culture. How 
dares he shut me out in my need, separated from my 
guide, and in great want of what he can give me at 
an inappreciable cost, if he would! If I die from ex- 
posure and fatigue at his door—for I can go no farther 
—he will not care. Oh! if I were not so wearied 
and spent how I could hate him!” 

A silence fell which seemed to extend to his very 
heart and brain ; a deep, pulseless silence in which 
his ear, though still consciously acute, could catch no 
stir. After a long time a low, clear, quiet voice spoke 
out of the stillness : 

“The time has come in thy life when wealth, edu- 
cation, culture, worldly position, self-complacency, 
and hate avail thee nothing. What hast thou more? 
Hast thou trust, humility, obedience? What master 
hast thou served, God or Mammon ? Mammon can- 
not help thee now; God can. Thou hast wandered 
far; hast heeded the desires of thine own heart 
rather than the voice of thy Guide. See unto what 
they have led thee! Thou hast followed after self- 
ishness all thy life, and at last it has recoiled jupon 
thee. This mansion is but a dream of thyself. How 
many care-burdened, life-weary hearts hast thou re- 
lieved, comforted, healed, and strengthened for their 
journey? When hast thou shown sympathy for suf- 
fering, kindness to distressed, forlorn or unknown? 
When hast thou permitted the Light within thee to 
shine for the hope and delight of others}? When 
hast thou admitted the outcast and friendless into 
the halls of thine inner heart? When hast thou not 
rather avoided the disagreeables of life than reme- 
died or endured them for the sake of others? When 
hast thou humbly bowed the head and heart before 
the beauty of the lowliness of Christ? If at this mo- 
ment thou should’st die, what hast thou gained in 
this life from the use of many gifts to return Sto thy 
Maker his loans with interest? But one hope re- 
mains: ariseand follow me, and though the}way be 
long and toilsome, I will lead thee to better things.” 

The traveler slowly found his feet once more, and 
led by the voice which, from time to time, uttered 
words of encouragement and wisdom, traversed 
many a brake and thicket, fording swift streams and 
surmounting rocky heights, but in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the way found himself taking renewed in- 
terest in motion and exertion. When again he 
reached a highroad where many were striving, fret- 
ting, pushing, hurrying, he stopped to raise a child 
which had fallen. Like magic his strength returned 
and with it a longing to pray. He fell upon his 
knees amidst ,the jeers of the pushing crowd, and 
with bowed head confessed in his heart: “ Great is 





He was overthrown 
and trampled upon, but felt no pain; and when 
there was a slight break in the torrent, regained his 
feet and stepped aside to where the current was less 
strong; where the feeble, the aged, and the very 
young had gathered to avoid some of the jostling. 
The voice still‘ whispered in his heart words of hope, 
consolation, and strength, and these he uttered in 
gladness to all about him, raising, cheering, helping, 
carrying, as opportunity offered ; pressing boldly for- 
ward as way opened, yet careful never to interfere 
with the progress of others. To his unending sur- 
prise and delight he gained new strength and fresh 
abilities at every step; and when the next evening 
closed upon the throng he found to his astonishment 
that all about him looked to him for help, strength, 
guidance, But it was not strange; for around his 
brow there shone a halo of light, a shining crown of 
glory, which served great numbers as a guiding star. 

When once again he reached his home he threw 
open bis house and heart to all alike ; and since the 
well-to-do would not abide with the ill and unfortun- 
ate, weak, poor, and unhappy, these latter filled his 
halls and were entertained, fed, rested, clothed, and 
provided for their further journey in great numbers. 
To them he gave of the spirit of truth and kindli- 
ness as it had been given to him by his Guide; and 
the more he gave away the more he had, since, un- 
like Mammon’s wealth, God’s wealth grows by giving. 

He had only conquered self, and become a true 
subject of that Kingdom which is not of this world. 


A. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD. 


[An aged Friend, in Chester county, Pa., who has been 
deeply interested in reading the books kindly sent from 
England by Katherine Backhouse, from the seclusion of 
his country home—where he has been an intelligent reader 
and observer during a lifetime of nearly 84 years—writes 
as follows to a friend in Philadelphia.—Eps. INTELLIGEN: 
CER AND JOURNAL.] 


I am much obliged for the care thou hast taken to 
gratify my desire to see “ Early Church History.” I 
have read it with much interest, and from my point 
of view can agree with what appear to be the senti- 
ments of the compiler, and I trust the work may be 
of use in its tendency to turn the jattention of the 
readers from the conflicting opinions of those who 
have viewed this important question (the so-called 
Christian religion) from their widely different stand- 
points, and lead them tosearch for the nature of Gop, 
and the duties of man within the secret workings of 
their own minds, as I have long been of the opinion 
that there is much of truth in that expression of Paul 
when he says, “ That which may be}known of Gop is 
manifest in them (men); for God hath shown it 
unto them. For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 


But still I find what far surpasses 

These wonders seen ’mongst things of time, 
I find within a silent movement, 

With swaying force upon my mind. 
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Something unnoted by my senses— 
By eye unseen, by ear unheard, 
By nerve unfelt, by lips untasted, 
To sense of sound an idle word. 


Yet plainly on my mind impressing 

Its notes of warning when I slide ; ' 
Or commending in fond caressings, 

When in its love I firm confide. 


It is the fact of these impressions 
That brings belief of something there, 
A something on my spirit acting 

To clothe with joy, or cloud with fear. 


The will of God and man coalescing 
In ever peaceful currents flow ; 
While in the adverse tidal surging, 
The strife of angry billows show. 


The waves the same—'tis adverse channels 
That mar the beauty of the stream, 

’Tis greed for self, or passion’s sallies 

That dim the light of friendly beam. 


Our spirit part displays its willings 

In drift of thought, revealed by deeds 

Of kindness ’mongst our fellow creatures, 
To give relief or fill some needs. 


This shows an ever close relation, 
Between the fountain and the rill, 
The one its benefits dispensing, 
The other still the cisterns fill. 


The mind of man’s the bubbling fountain, 
Filled with cheer for its fellow man, 

The great supply, the circling ocean, 
Embracing all things in its span. 


So spirit life, forever coursing, 

In essence still remains the same, 
Jehovah called—through systems reeling— 
The soul, when of man we'd name. 


Each part, as well as whole, retaining 
The primal essence of free-will, 
The greater tho’ the less controlling, 
In what his great designs fulfill. 


While on these varied themes I’ve pondered, 
Ranging upward through the whole, 

For some sure foundation searching, 
Whereon to place the human soul, 


Tho’ weak my skill and oft bewildered, 
Amongst the varying creeds I see, 

I came at last to this conclusion, 

My search for Gop in man should be. 


Seventh month, 1888. 


LM. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LIFE’S TRIFLES. 

Nor trifles, but a careful attention even to these 
make perfection; yet we too often forget this and allow 
the veriest leak to let into our lives by little and lit- 
tle that which will prove a flood of misery, destroy- 
ing the preciousjfreight and adding a burden which 
tends to sink us in despair. A semblance of discon- 
tent, a careless word, a chafing spirit, bring their sure 
yield of unrest and;make life’s pathway to echo with 
sighs instead of reverberating with cheerful, heart- 
felt sounds of contentment. 
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We do not grasp the idea that happiness, the real 
gem untarnished, is not peculiar to place, position, or 
abundant possessions, but is, or should be, a part of 
our every day existence, a subtle something that we 
carry with us, journey where we may, which not only 
buoys us up but constantly diffuses its sparkling, re- 
freshing influence. Here and there are rests amid 
life’s toil, wayside couches spread to restore our fail- 
ing strength, but we miss them or mar their intend- 
ed use; perhaps it was but a moment pause, yet that 
would have refreshed us had it been enjoyed. May- 
be but a change of work and scene allowing the over- 
wearied muscles to relax, and opening to the eyes, 
dimmed with intense gazing, a new vista. 

Cares throng our lives and we come to look upon 
them as a dense, shadowy mass, unmindful of the 
pleasures and bits of blessing which the days have 
brought us as well, or which would have been ours for 
the'mere seeking. Theaggregate looks dark and we fail 
to notice the brightness gleaming ever and anon, yet 
these tiny joys among the deeper pleasures bear the 
same relation to the sum total of our happiness that 
the gnawing cares do to our miseries. We neglect to 
contribute our mite toward the entirety of felicity, 
fail to bend with grace to the small burdens of care, 
and then wonder at the jar and jostle which we feel. 

The warp of life is spread for our weaving, the 
pattern checkered o’er with light and shade, yet cho- 
sen by one wise to select and gracious to bestow ; and 
from the woof we may cast aside the worthless and 
unseemly thread and weave in those which will 
endure and brighten, make perfect, and serve some 
useful purpose in its construction; may gather from 
broken shreds bright, rich hues which will relieve 
the duller shades; may borrow the tintings of past 
joys and future hope to brighten the darker lines 
that come unfailingly to our hands, and, plying our 
shuttle with willing, cheerful hand and beaming 
face, the web will ofttimes catch its hue from the 
weaver’s brightness. 

Labor we on then with care and trustful confi- 
dence in Him who has appointed us the task, win- 
ning each day added skill with fresh grace and zest 
for our work, until, by and by, our toils are forgotten 
when the Master gazing compassionately upon our 
humanly wrought fabric, greets our ears with the 
welcome plaudit “ Well done, thou faithful in little 
things.” 


Seventh month 27, 1888. 


M. Auice Brown. 





“ Those whom many a land divides, 
Many mountains, many tides, 
Each with other may have part, 
May have fellowship in heart. 


“ And the boly dead have still 
Part in all our joy and ill, 
One in thought and one in love, 
We below and they above.” 





Ir you tell your troubles to God, you put them 
into the grave; they will never rise again when you 
have committed them to Him. If you roll your bur- 
den anywhere else, it will roll back again like the 
stone of Sisy phus.—Spurgeon. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 31. 
E1gutTH Monts 12, 1888. 


Toric: ATONEMENT. 
GoLDEN TgexT.—If the wicked turn from all his sins that he hath 
committed, and keep all my statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die.—Ezekiel 18: 21. 
READ LEviticus 16: 1--16. 

Atonement implies a sense of wrong-doing, of sin- 
fulness and the need of reconciliation. The day of 
Atonement and humiliation of all the people before 
the Lord was not set apart, as such, until after the 
two sons of Aaron—Nadab and Abihu—had made 
unholy offerings “before the Lord,” and come to 
their death. It was the only fast-day kept by the 
whole people. We gather from the brief account 
given in Leviticus 10th, that the Divine will as com- 
municated from Moses to Aaron, declared, “I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all 
the people I will be glorified.” This was followed 
by the prohibition of wine and strong drink when 
Aaron and bis sons went into the “ tent of meeting,” 
—a statute that was to be observed forever. From 
this we infer that the sin of these young men was in 
some way connected with wine or strong drink. 

He shall put on the holy linen coat, etc. The wash- 
ings and purifyings, and the white garments, all 
sy mbolize the condition in which he who presents 
himself before the Lord must appear if he offers ac- 
ceptable worship; itimplies a preparation for the ser- 
vice: “ Wash you, make you clean,” was the cry of 
the prophet. 

The offerings were first for Aaron and his house, 
as they were set apart to the service of the Taberna- 
cle. Then for all the people, two goats, one to be of- 
fered as a sin-offering, one to be sent into the wilder- 
ness for Azazel. This was called the scape-goat. It is 
not agreed as to whom this goat was sent, the phrase 
being one of unusual difficulty [Smith.] May we 
not believe it was to meet the need of some wander- 
ers in the wilderness not included in the other offer- 
ings? The mercy of God is so wide, and the great soul 
of Moses was so in harmony with the Divine, that 
it could not set a limit to the Divine compassion. 

The atonement that Jesus taught was “ being at 
one with God,” through the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, and this he il- 
lustrated in his own life of dedication and obedience 
to the will of his Heavenly Father. 


In the religious world there are two distinct lines 
of thought regarding the character of the atonement, 
or the necessary reparation that must be made to the 
Divine Father for sin, or transgression against his 
will. The ancient Hebrew idea was that of recon- 
ciliation through sacrifice, or expiation by sufferance 
of penalty. With them the thought was that the 
wrong-doing of man so outraged God that nothing 
short of the most dire retribution could appease his 
anger ; in fact, no penalty of suffering that he could im- 
pose upon himself, nosacrifice he could make possibly 
of pleasure, of comfort, of life even, could suffice to 
reconcile God to him. Long and painful fasts, the 
giving up of cherished possessions, the sacrifice of 
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the most beloved objects, were endeavors that might 
find some favor in the sight of an offended Deity, but 
nothing in man himself, in their view, was sufficient 
to atone for his degradation. Hence grew up the 
idea of the offering of a life of some pure and spot- 
less object as a propitiation , or a vicarious atone- 
ment by which the soul, too guilty for forgiveness in 
its own self, might be ransomed through the suffer- 
ing of the sinless and pure. Aon illustration of this 
religious conviction of the Hebrews of ancient 
times may be found in the willingness of Abraham 
to sacrifice his son to Jehovah; and, again, in the 
sacrifice upon a great religious occasion of a scape- 
goat that should bear the penalty for the transgres- 
sions of the guilty. We shall find in the Scriptures 
this idea running through the record, again and 
again referred to and revived in various forms. 

The other and the opposite idea is, that atone- 
ment is not the reconciliation of God to man, but, 
rather, the reconciliation of man to God by an assim- 
ilation of the human to the Divine. Thisalso means 
sacrifice of self; it means self-denial ; it means the 
restriction of all evil inclinations, the control of all 
feelings, all thoughts that are contrary to the best 
spiritual instincts of our natures. It means constant 
self-inspection and self-restraint. The demand this 
makes are “ to keep the Law he has written in the 
heart, to be good, to do good, to love men, to love 
God.” 

Our Divine Father needs no reconciliation: his 
love toward man is everywhere shown; unto the 
most sinful and depraved it is abundantly extended ; 
his forgiveness is unbounded. The great Teacher rep- 
resented this in the parables of the lost sheep, the 
lost piece of money, and the prodigal son. It is man 
alone that needs to come into sympathy with God, 
to be at one with him even as Jesus prayed his dis- 
ciples might be: “That they may be one, even as we 
are one; I in them, and Thou in me.” 

This atonement is made not through the crucifix- 
ion and death of Jesus, by the sacrifice of his pure 
and holy life for the sins of guilty mankind, but the 
true atonement consists in following the example of 
Jesus as expressed in his declaration (John 4; 34), 
“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to accomplish his work.” 

Down through the ages this nobler thought of the 
the atonement ran parallel with the prevalent idea 
among the Hebrews of vicarious atonement, gradu- 
ally supplanting it, until to-day we find a growing 
tendency among professors of all creeds to put their 
trust in the love of God, and accept his unceasing 
ministrations in the soul as the means by which 
man may acquire a knowledge of the highest good 
and a realization of Divine acceptance. 


Tue end of prayer is to get into a spirit of trust. 
When you have come to say, Now let me do my best, 
and, let matters come out as they may, I will smile 
and be not broken down—you are getting the answer 


of prayer. Prayer looks up and says, not teasingly 
to some power, Lord, give, give, give; but—In this 
world, this Father’s house, I will be happy with what 
is allotted me.—Z. P. Powell. 





THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. 


ENTERING this book of Leviticus is like coming into 
the enclosure that more than thirty-three hundred 
years ago surrounded the Tent of Meeting in the wil- 
derness. Why are we here? What is the value of 
the things we see about us here, we who have the 
broad sunshine of Christ’s own word? What can 
we get here that is good for our spirit ? 

The things we see here are good to prepare us the 
better to understand, for instance, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. That Epistle says of these things: “ There 
is a disannulling of a foregoing commandment be- 
bause of its weakness and unprofitableness, ; 
and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope, Through 
which we draw nigh unto God.” It studies these 
things on the side of their poverty and inadequacy, 
and the necessity of their abrogation in times that, 
by their very aid, had outgrown them. It treats the 
Levitical forms and symbols as a pilot treats the 
guide-marks in a harbor, which are generally of 
two kinds, some showing where, and others where 
not, to steer. 

In the lifting of man from earth heavenward 
there are two movements. Man draws nigh to God ; 
but in order to his drawing nigh there comes before 
it a great, tender, indulgent drawing nigh of God un- 
to man, a condescension of divine method to human 
imperfections. 

Even the Ten Commandments are not—as we well 
know—final, at least not in their letter, but are de- 


signed “as a schoolmaster,” says the apostle, to grad- 
uate us into that higher life in Christ where we shall 
no longer need to be commanded, but where the in- 
ner condition may safely be trusted to shape the 
outer life, and not the outer life have to be pre- 


scribed by law to shape the inner condition. But, as 
we have seen, this is only the beginning of God’s 
condescension ; and as in the Mosaic civil law we 
find another and a subordinate teacher leading to- 
ward tne perfect outward performance of the Ten 
Commandments, in the Levitical we see still another, 
leading up to the spiritual understanding of the Dec- 
alogue with its implication of sin and the necessities 
of repentance and grace. 

Now it is profitable to note this: that when it 
pleased God in his wisdom and compassion to keep 
his true worship in such a very earthen vessel as the 
Levitical ceremonial, and allowed it to look so much 
like false worship as to require, in the mind of many 
a devout believer to-day, a careful explanation ; it 
was withal as different from heathen worship as 
light from darkness. For always behind the burnt 
offering stood the tabernacle of an almighty, holy, 
merciful God, testifying his personal presence and 
care, and offering within its curtains a way through 
penitence, faith and grace, into the Holy of Holies, 
the heavenly perfection of God’s own ideal of divine 
rule and human duty. 

This Hebrew ritual teaches us, then. that God’s 
religion is not one thing in one age and another in 
another, but isin its inner spirit forever unchange- 
able, however violent may be from age to age the 
contrasts of its ceremonial forms. Thus it helps us 
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to define ti to our souls more clearly than otherwise we 
might, the few, simple, eternal essentials of religion 
and worship. 

Another thing to notice is, that God does not con- 
descend to human forms of worship only. Every rite 
and ceremony, every form, stands for an idea from 
which it springs ; and when God condescends to the 
form, he condescends to the idea also; but only to 
distil from it into men’s slow understandings the dew 
of his perfect truth, and, that being done, then, and 
only then, to cast the rest away. We need, therefore, 
to take care how we fasten ourself inextricably to 
every idea attaching to those ancient and worn-out 
forms, as though there could not be a residuum of 
human misconception for us to cast aside, as the sons 
of Aaron rejected from the altar not the outer skin 
alone, but (v. 16) the inner uncleanness as well, of the 
burnt offering. So when we turn from this study of 
the tabernacle’s ordinances, as we should, to the study 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we need not make the 
mistake of explaining Hebrews by Leviticus, instead 


of explaining Leviticus by Hebrews.—George W. Cable, 
in 8. S. Times. 


——————S 


THE VALUE OF SOLITUDE. 


Every one readily admits without a question the 
blessings and happiness which flow from our social 
relations. The influence of family and friends, the 
friction of mind upon mind, the comfort and sympa- 
thy and help which we are continually giving and 
receiving, the breadth of mind and the larger out- 
looks to be gained by mingling freely with other peo- 
ple, are advantages which no one is disposed to de- 
preciate. But that solitude also has an excellence 
all its own is a truth seldom emphasized in the social 
age in which we live. It is commonly deemed a 
gloomy condition, mentally associated with prisons 
and penalties, and one which all except melancholy 
misanthropes would do their best to avoid. When, 
at times, it is enforced by circumstances, it is en- 
dured with much or little patience, as the case may 
be, and its conclusion is hailed with unfeigned pleas- 
ure. 

Of course there are exceptions. Some people are 
by nature unsocial, or even anti-social, and to them 
solitude is more congenial than the society of their 
fellow men. They prefer to be alone, not because of 
any benefit which may accrue, but simply because 
their own company is less objectionable than that of 
other people. There may be some, also, who court 
solitude because they dread lest the eye of another 
may penetrate into their secret thoughts, and bring 
to light what they wish to be forever hidden. They 
have that within them which makes them the vic- 
tims of shame or fear, and which causes them to 
shun the presence even of their friends. None of 
these various classes of people have fathomed the 
true valne of solitude, or have any idea of its real 
meaning. 

There can be no adequate comparison between 
society and solitude. Though most persons will pre- 
fer the former and a few, perhaps, the latter, no wise 
person will choose either asa permanent state. It is 
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together, or rather in alternate action, that both 
yield their richest benefits. Society stimulates the 
the thoughts, invigorates the purposes, gladdens the 
heart and brightens life. Solitude strengthens, con- 
firms and matures all these results. Or rather this is 
what each may do for. him who uses them aright. For 
it is not the simple condition of being alone, or with 
others, that will produce any good effect. Much so- 
cial life, so called, merely fritters away the time, fills 
the mind with puerilities and the life with folly. 
Much of the solitude endured on compulsion is only 
productive of restlessness and ennui, or only serves 
to nourish envious thoughtsand bitter memories. But 
whoever has learned so to live in society as to bless 
and be blessed will feel the need of certain seasons of 
perfect solitude. Then it is that he may gather up 
his forces, strengthen his resolves, review his past, 
and prepare for his future. Just as perfect and well- 
earned rest and sleep repair the waste of the body, 
and restore the tone and power of the system, so the 
quiet hour of solitude may to the earnest heart and 
the loving soul bring renewed powers and re-invig- 
orated faculties, with which again to go forth on er- 
rands of good to mankind. 

It is well that men should influence one another 
in their business and their homes, in the intercourse 
of chance acquaintance, and the close ties of friend- 
ship. This it is that keeps them from growing nar- 
row and bigoted in their own opinions, and draws 
them together in love, in friendship, in a common 
patriotism, and a human brotherhood. But this con- 
stant influence needs to be balanced by a firm indi- 
viduality, a manly self-respect, and a steady adher- 
ence to the principles that appeal to each one’s sense 
of right. Unless there are times when the man re- 
tires voluntarily from all human sight, where no pub- 
lic or private pressure can sway him, and where his 
own thoughts, his own feelings, his own conscience 
may assert themselves unrebuked and unassisted, he 
can never preserve that personality which is or 
should be the core of his being. Many a man has 
been drawn into snares that have proved his ruin, 
simply from not having pondered over the matter in 
solitude. Offers have been made and opportunities 
presented that looked specious and plausible enough, 
while the glow of enthusiasm illuminated them, and 
which have been first eagerly embraced and then bit- 
terly regretted. A quiet hour of solitude might have 
cooled the heated imagination, discovered the weak 
spot in the enterprise and averted the catastrophe. 
Or a strong temptation to some questionable action 
or some doubtful indulgence is presented to the so- 
cial man, and he yields and sinks in the moral scale; 
when, had he retired alone and listened to the still 
small voice that would have spoken to him there, 
he might have been saved from the fatal step. So 
there are afflictions that must be wrestled with in se- 
cret, or they will triumph over manbood ; and there 
are even joys with which no stranger may intermed- 
dle. 

The best good of society itself cannot be attained 
unless each man learn to stand alone. In the one 
matter of the vole, all the interests of the country de- 
mand that every citizen use his own intelligence and 
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his own conscience in determining what name he 
shall drop into the ballot-box. Using all the light 
that he can gain from every source, it must at last 
come to his own decision and his own act, if the 
principles of our Government are to be upheld. After 
all the questioning and answering, the reading and 
listening he can do, he may well pause a little and 
commune with his own heart before he discharge so 
serious an obligation. So every circle of people met 
together for any object will prosper largely in propor- 
tion to the individuality which each member of it 
gains in his solitary hours. He must be aman among 
men, and true manhood can never be fully developed 
without the influence of society and solitude, inter- 
acting and mutually benefiting each other.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


PRAYER. 
PRAYER gives intensity to the consciousness of our 
connection with God,—lifts us out of our narrowness 
into communion with the Infinite,—teaches us to re- 
gard our interests as embraced within the immense 
designs of Providence,—opens to us a view of our re- 
lations to the universe and all spirits. We come to 
Him who has the well-being of all creatures in his 
control, in whom the whole good of the universe is 
concentrated: can we approach him absorbed in 
selfish wants ? We come to the Spiritual Father, who 
desires our perfection, whose law of rectitude is im- 
mutable, whose will of goodness is supreme, who 
abhors evil: must not every desire become purified 
in such a presence? God always regards us in our 
connections with other beings; every gift bestowed 
upon us, or withheld from us, will affect them as well 
as us: should not our petition be, then, to receive 
only what the Universal Father sees to be best for 
all as for ourselves? The true spirit of prayer is a 
submission of ourselves to the good of the whole, to 
the purposes of Infinite Love.—Channing. 


HIGH HEARTS. 


Hiex hearts are never long without hearing some 
new call, some distant clarion of God, even in their 
dreams; and soon they are observed to break up the 
camp of ease, and start on some fresh march of faith- 
ful service. And, looking higher still, we find those 
who never wait till their moral work accumulates, 
and who reward resolution with no rest ; with whom, 
therefore, the alternation is instantaneous and con- 
stant; who do the good only to see the better, and 
see the better only to achieve it; who are too meek 
for transport, too faithful for remorse, too earnest for 
repose; whose worship is action, and whose action 
ceaseless aspiration.— Martineau. 


Wuat sort of clothes are you making for your 
children, O mother? Is their vesture wisdom or 
folly? Is it the true beauty of goodness or a poor 
imitation from the draper’s? Something you did 
yesterday becomes a part of a garment your child 
must wear many years. Make the garments, O 
mother, so that they will be robes of dignity and es- 
teem in the world, and spotless and bright in the 
Kingdom of Heaven forever.—Sylvester Judd. 
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HELPING OTHERS. 


Ir is almost an instinct with some people to be per- 
petually on the alert to see a chance to help others. 
These at once observe when any difficulty occurs 


where a word or an act can be used to the advantage 
of those in trouble. They are found in every station 


of life ready to help or to make the world brighter. 
Their help is usually of the quiet, unobtrusive kind, 


and does not get heralded abroad. Hence the con- 
clusion reached by so many, that the world grows 
worse because we see so much in the public press of 
wrong and crime and comparatively few of the good 
deeds recorded. Such helpers as these are sure to 
win hosts of friends, not that these friends desire to 
profit by this element in their characters, but be- 
cause so much of mercy, pity, love, and peace dwell 
in their hearts, that love returns to them spontane- 
ously. They recognize the strong bond that binds 


humanity together, and the heart is touched ere the 
brain begins to operate and reason asserts her claim 


to be heard; they are those of whom the poet 
writes, 

“It is the heart and not the brain 

That to the highest doth attain.” 
It is from ranks like these are recruited our charity 
workers, for it is the souls made rich by duty ina 
narrow field, that are so valuable when occasion 
calls them to step forth into broader pathways. 
Having sanctified an humble lot they are ready to 
enrich a larger sphere. ’Tis true there are amongst 
them those whose tenderness of heart unbalances 
their better judgment, and such will ofttimes bring 
distress upon themselves and those who depend upon 
them for support. Such should be labored with by 
their better balanced fellows, and strengthened on 
the other side, but not crushed, for the world has 
none too much of pity, nor too many whose “ failings 
lean towards mercy’s side.” 

The age in which we live is brightened by the 
many projects that helpful people have devised to 
benefit the afflicted, and our land is dotted over 
with asylums, with homes, with schools, where the 
weak and the suffering are sheltered and cared for, 
where the ignorant are taught to battle with a life 
that might otherwise be to them a burden, if not a 


curse. And how often it is that the visitation of 
sorrow is the agency by which the tender fountains 
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of the heart are unlocked and made to pour forth 
ministrations that carry blessings toso many! And 
who but such aslet reason get undue control, could 
say aught against such heart promptings as result in 
so much of good to others? The bereaved one who 
lately in our midst had constructed a large boat and 
gave it to be used tocarry daily the sick and the 
helpless to where they could breathe the fresh air, 
and feel the invigorating influence of breezes for- 
bidden to them in close rooms and crowded streets, 
obeyed the divine impulse of a heart touched by 
sorrow, and paid a more loving and lasting tribute 
to a helpful life, than could ever have been ex- 
pressed by pages of written words, however elo- 
quent; or by columns of monumental marble, how- 
ever beautiful! Let us rejoice at the growing ten- 
dency of the times to use money to benefit humanity 
rather than to have it squandered on vanity and lux- 
ury. Let us encourage by our approval the giving of 
means, or the leaving of it, to be used for the wise ad- 
vancement of the many, rather than the amassing of 
wealth to give luxuries to the few: and where any 
have within them this grace that enables them to 
be helpers to others, let them not suppress it but 
use it wisely, having a care that in helping they do 
not destroy self-respect in those helped by making 
them subject to their own strong wills, but strive to 
arouse the dormant courage, the hidden strength 
that will lift them to an independent place where 
they can feel their own ability and responsibility, 
as children of One who takes delight in the up-lift- 
ing of all of his children. 


Tue attention of Philadelphia Friends designing 
to attend the quarterly meeting at Valley is directed 
to the notice elsewhere, as some change in the ar- 
rangements has been made since last weck. 


DEATHS. 


WHINNERY.—At her home, in Iowa Falls, Hardin 
county, Iowa, on the 24th of Seventh month, 1888, of bron- 
chial affection, Rachel A., wife of Gerald L. Whinnery, and 
daughter of William Hilles, aged 39 years, 4 months, and 
12 days. She had a birthright membership in the Society 
of Friends, and was a Friend in principle and in practice. 
Gentle, and unassuming in manner, affectionate, and ami- 
able in disposition, patient and hopeful during a tedious 
and prostrating illness, she endeared herself to all around 
her; and in prospect of the approaching change which she 
felt was near at hand, she manifested a cheerful resigna- 
tion and peaceful serenity that was most beautiful to con- 
template, and which lent a soothing influence to those 
about her.,She was a devoted wife, a tender, loving mother, 
and a kind friend. She leaves an affectionate husband 
and a sweet little daughter to mourn her loss, who will 
have the deep-felt sympathy of a wide circle of friends. 

“Gone ! and the home is so lonely : 
Gone! and our hearts are so rent. 
Gone from the path that she brightened 
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Always with tranquil content. 

Now young with a freshness immortal, 
Blest with a rapture untold, 

Strong with a life never ending, 


Home in the heavenly fold.” 2 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XXII. OBSER- 
VATIONS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Lonpon, July 1, 1888. 

Ir would be difficult to attach any practical meaning 
to the promise given to the apostles of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit to lead them into all truth, with- 
out understanding that changes in religious views 
must from time to time take place. New truths must 
necessarily supersede old truths, and it is not at all 
inconsistent with the eternal character of religious 
truth that we find “ creeds out-worn,” discarded and 
scattered along the path of its progress. There was 
a time when good men thought it behooved them tu 
maintain the honor ‘of the Almighty by putting his 
enemies to death, and who never for a moment 
doubted that those who did not hold their creed 
were his enemies. Very few now in the whole ex- 
tent of Christendom entertain such views of duty, 
or such confidence in their own infallibility. And 
what has wrought this change? The law is the same 
to-day as it was in the days of persecution. Every 
obligation that rested upon the men of that day is 
acknowledged by the men of this; and how is it 
that what was then understood in one sense is now 
understood in another? Our intellects are no better 
than those of our fathers, nor are we any more earn- 
est in the search of truth. It is because we have 
been guided into new truth, and I believe that this 
guidance is still operative, and is working changes 
which are manifest to the observing mind. 

When on our arrival in London we began to fre- 
quent the churches, we all became conscious of a 
tone in the sermons to which we were not accus- 
tomed, and after a sbort time on comparing notes we 
agreed that the change was in the absence of doc- 
trinal disquisition and in the practical character of 
the teaching. The sufferings of Jesus, his agony and 
sacrifice were rarely if at all mentioned. No allu- 
sion was made but incidentally and remotely to his 
supernatural character, while his deeds and teach- 
ings furnished almost the only matter of the various 
discourses we heard. This tone seems to pervade all 
the pulpits, not only so far as we heard, but so far as 
we read in the various religious papers which here 
publish a large assortment of the sermons preached 
on Sundays. In fact I heard “ doctrines ” denounced 
from a church pulpit as having been a hinderance to 
Christianity. 

There has been also a wide expression of tolera- 
tion, which if not new is certainly more prominent 
than it has heretofore been in my experience. I re- 
ported in an earlier letter the words of the Pope on 
receiving an American lady who was presented to 
him as a Protestant: “No matter; she is a Christian 
and I am a Christian priest.” The same sentiment 
was uttered by Cardinal Manning in a sermon we 


heard from him on Trinity Sunday. But such senti- 
ments from Catholics are not surprising, since one of 
their great theologians long since said: “There are 
thousands of saints who never heard of Christ.” It 
is in the Calvinistic denominations that intolerance 
has in modern times been most stubborn. Yet I have 
recently seen a notice of some meeting in which 
Methodists and Baptists joined Unitarians in some 
good church work, one of the Methodists saying that 
while in matters of doctrine they would probably be 
separated by irreconcilable differences, the platform 
of good works was broad enough for all to stand on. 

In the English Church pulpits occasion for the 
airing of such views has been given by the great 
Council of Anglican bishops from all points of the 
world, which is now in session. It is really a very 
imposing assembly. In opening the first session the 
Archbishop of Canterbury “invoked a blessing upon 
all believers, be they churchmen or no, who love the 
Lord.” And in a fine sermon in the Abbey, Arch- 
deacon Farrar protested against the narrow spirit 
that “ would exclude from the one flock of the Good 
Shepherd, any sheep that are not of this flock.” But 
this tolerant spirit finds difficulties almost too great 
to cope with. 

The progress of science and scientific methods 
gives renewed force to the objections to miracles, 
first urged by Didymus and in every age since by 
peoplelike him. It has been conceded by the au- 
thorities that a great many wonderful occnrrences 
narrated both in the Old Testament and the New 
may lawfully be attributed to natural causes, if natu- 
ral causes are competent to account for them, or may 
be held to have been natural if the inquirer’s mind is 
thereby satisfied. Such are the receding of the Red 
Sea waters, the supply of manna and quails in the 
wilderness, the famines and plagues that punished 
disobedient nations, and the miraculous draught of 
fishes, but this line of inquiry, if carried too far, as- 
sails the miracles on which the Christian faith is 
founded, and leads up straight to Unitarianism. It is 
indeed asserted that the English Church is widely 
affected with that heresy, and there have been some 
prominent secessions from the Church on that 
ground. One of these seceders, Mr. Voysey, left the 
Church under ecclesiastical’: censure, and being an 
able man, carried a large congregation with him in 
founding what he calls the Theistic Church. An- 
other, Stopford Brooke, took offense at the terms of 
the judgment condemning Mr’ Voysey, and also re- 
tired, like him taking the congregation with him. 
He also has great powers as a preacher. A third, Mr. 
Haweis, is supposed to hold the same views, but has 
not felt called on to leave the Church: nor are the 
ecclesiastical authorities at all anxious to meddle 
with him, so long as he gives no occasion for open 
scandal. But. the allowance of latitude in this re- 
spect necessitates equal liberality in the opposite di- 
rection, and the practices in some ritualistic or high 
Churches in the reverence paid to the cross and sac- 
rimental bread, fall little short of those of the Roman 
church, And the Anglican churchman, who is not 
satisfied with the plain and reasonable forms ob- 
served in the great majority of English churches 
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may, in the ritualistic, feast their senses and narrow 
their devotion by the sight of rich vestments, gaudy 
banners, processions, prostrations, and crossings, by 
the smell of incense and by charming music. But 
the ritualistic movement is but a protest, a reaction, 
against the advance of rationalism. 

A sober writer on this subject has said it was a 
veritable misfortune for Christianity that its autbo™ 
ity should ever have been rested upon a basis of 
physical miracles, so that the inconsistency of these 
with scientific truth should necessarily bring relig- 
ious truth also in conflict with it. 

A controversy on this subject has been going on 
since the days of Voltaire, but of late years has 
passed from the literary stage to the scientific. It 
has recently, however, assumed the old form in a 
well written novel called “ Robert Elsmere,” which 
Mr. Gladstone has deemed worthy of his notice in an 
extended review. The hero is a clergyman of the 
Church of England who is led to reject the miracu- 
lous portion of the Christian system, but holds fast 
to the moral portion and is made out a pure and ele- 
vated character, and doer of all good works. 

Mr. Gladstone discusses the subject with great 
learning and in his clear and persuasive style. He 
has no doubt that one who has been brought up in 
the orthodox faith may reject it and yet preserve his 
lofty principles, because his character was formed 
under the influence of Christian doctrine: but he 
doubts that such will be the case in the second and 
third generations. In other words he does not be- 
lieve that the principles of Christianity can long ex- 
ist dissevered from their miraculous frame-work, and 
thinks that without it, men cannot fail to relapse 
into paganism. This view is supported, I think, by 
the condition of religious thought in France. As dis- 
played by a recent magazine writer, I think I may 
say that the present school refers all virtues to utility 
and considers all indulgence lawful that is not fol- 
lowed by its consequences. Renan, the apostle of 
rationalism, who has given expression to many pure 
and elevated sentiments, has recently written a play 
which carries out this idea to a painful and repulsive 
extreme, picturing the downfall (though he doesn’t 
deem it such) of ‘a noble character, for want of hope 
in the next world. The same writer notices as a con- 
sequence of the want of religious faith, the extension 
of the sentiment that draws man and woman to- 
gether in marriage. And he suggests that the sta- 
tionary condition of population in France is due to 
this cause as evidenced by comparing the provinces 
of Normandy and Brittany. In the former where 
the population have cast off the church, the births 
are only 19 in the 1000. 
Catholic, the births are 33 in the 1000. 


It seems certainly true that the vigor of a nation | 


bears a certain relation to the elevation of its relig- 
ious faith and the sincerity with which it is held. 
The subject is a most interesting one, but we have 
not perhaps the means of arriving at satisfactory 
conclusions. 


J. D. McPuerrson. 
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In the latter which is still | 
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NOTES BY THE WAY: THE CHRISTIANA 
RIOT OF 1851. 

A Frew days ago I was visiting Levi Scarlett, of 
Christiana, brother of Joseph P. Scarlett, a member 
of the Society of Friends; who in the year 1851 lay 
several months in the Moyamensing jail in Phila- 
delphia, waiting a trial for high treason. Levi Scar- 
lett now owns the farm on which the celebrated 
Christiana riot occurred, and he was so kind as to 
take me to the place. 

In 1851 the farming people in that neighborhood 
were in a considerable degree members among 
Friends, and some of them strongly anti-slavery. 
They belonged to Caln Quarterly meeting, not a 
large and wealthy one, but regarded as the strongest 
anti-slavery quarter of the Yearly Meeting. A con- 
siderable number of colored people lived here also, 
of whom some at least were fugitives from slavery, 
the Maryland line being only about thirty-five miles 
distant. The Pennsylvania Railroad cuts near here 
through a range of hills at a place called the Gap, 
and the neighborbood was then infested by a band 
of desperate characters, called “the Gap gang,” in- 
cluding thieves and “ kidnappers,” as the colored 
people called those who seized them to take them 
South. Thus, at evening, in a farm-house about two 
miles from Christiana, the family saw their hired 
man seized; he was knocked down, gagged and 
bound, put into a two-horse wagon, and carried off 
without any form of law. By such things the col- 
ored people were put into great fear, (for free people 
might be carried off as well as runaways). They be- 
came greatly excited; provided themselves to some 
extent with arms, and on one occasion were seen 
“training” on a public road,by James Jackson, @ 
minister of our Society. James asked them to go 
to their work and invited them to come at a future 
time to his house where he endeavored to persuade 
those who came that peaceable measures were for 
their interest. Levi Pownall, a Friend, and not a 
member of an anti-slavery society, owned two farms 
in the neighborhood, one of which was that which 
I visited, now belonging to Levi Scarlett. On this 
farm stands a strong, two-story stone tenant house, 
then occupied by two colored families, the heads of 
which were probably all from Virginia. One of these 
was William Parker, who was employed by Levi 
Pownall’s nephew, Joseph P. Scarlett, to go’round 
with his threshing machine. (This is the Joseph, 
Scarlett who lay three months in Moyamensing 
prison.) It was the fall of the year, in corn-cutting 
time, and there had been at night an apple-butter 
boiling in the stone tenant house ; two or three men 
of the party had remained over night. About day- 
break, as they were leaving, they came running back, 
crying “ kidnappers !” 

There was a party of men outside, from Maryland 
in search of fugitives. (But the men living in the 
house, as I have said, were from Virginia.) The ap- 


| parent leader of the party, he who lost his life in the 
| affray, was named Gorsuch ; said to be a good man at 


home, one who worked in‘the field with his men, 
and a member of the Methodist church. With him 
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were his son, his nephew, and a United States Deputy 
Marshal from Philadelphia, named Kline, and others. 
(C. C. Burleigh, in an account of the affair in William 
Still’s “ Underground Kailroad,” calls Kline “a noto- 
rious slave-catching constable.”) It was afterwards 
stated that young Gorsuch had lately returned from 
Europe and found that some of the neighbors had 
been trying to persuade his father to come to Penn- 
sylvania for runaways, and had succeeded ; and as his 
father was a determined man, he could not dissuade 
him from the trip. 

The presence of a deputy marshal of the United 
States upon the scene is one of the striking incidents 
in the affair. There was, it appears, an unusual 
amount of preparation upon both sides, and the 
skirmish was the outcome of deliberate plans. The 
presence of the marshal was in accordance with the 
newly enacted Fugitive Slave Law, so odious in many 
of its features. The party from Maryland did not 
make an immediate attack upon the stone house (it 
was stronger than most southern cabins, I fancy.) 
The two apple-butter boilers ran back to the house, 
and up stairs, crying “kidnappers!” The women 
went above and blew the horn from a garret window. 
Parker tried to defend the staircase with a fish-gig, a 
corn cutter, and a gun that would not go off. 

The news flew rapidly: to Georgetown, three 
miles; Christiana, two; and Penningtonville, (now 
Atglen) three, where gangs of colored men were at 
work making brick. These promptly came to the 
scene. Several of the white neighbors also came up- 
on the ground, among them Castner Hanway, Elijah 
Lewis, and Joseph Scarlett. 

George Pownall, son of Levi, who owned the farm, 
hearing a noise at the tenant house in the morning, 
went over to Christiana for help, and then came upon 
the ground. When Joseph Scarlett, (the brother of 
my guide, the other morning), arrived, the elder Gor- 
such was lying in a short lane about 35 yards from 
the house. He had been shot, but was not dead ; he 
breathed perhaps two or three times after Joseph’s 
arrival. Joseph also saw his son lying wounded, and 
put him into the vehicle of an acquaintance and took 
him about a quarter of a mile to Levi Pownall’s 
house ; thus he thought it probable that he saved the 
young man’s life. 

Levi Pownall was a well known Friend. The 
wounded man lay about three weeks in the airy par- 
lor, down stairs. They (the Gorsuchs) seemed like 
very nice people, says Eleanor Pownall, Levi’s daugh- 
ter, (who was so kind as to give me reminiscences of 
the time). Young Gorsuch’s sister came on from 
Maryland after her father’s funeral, and attended the 
wounded brother. 

Levi Pownall’s wife had often told the Parker 
family, their tenants, that it was better for them to 
try to save themselves peacefully and quietly, if any 
one tried to take them up, but Parker answered: “ If 
you hear any disturbance at my house, I don’t want 
you to come over.” 

We have found that one person was killed in this 
affray ; and another, seriously wounded. Parker 
came over to Pownall’s after the skirmish, lookiag 
pretty wild, with a mark above his forehead where a 
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bullet had grazed his hair. He escaped to Canada. 

The mark of the bullet still showed when he came 
back here about 1872. Gorsuch’s own slaves were 
also near Christiana, doubtless, when he came on to 
retake them, but they escaped. 

Hanway, Lewis, and Scarlett, and a number of 
colored men were apprehended and lodged in jail; 
and the first named passed through an exciting trial 
on the charge of treason. One of the counsel called 
in on his behalf was Thaddeus Stevens. When he 
was at length acquitted the others were all released. 
It may seem strange that they should have been 
charged with treason, when the Constitution ex- 
pressly says that “ Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” But a case was attempted to be made against 
them, constructively. By the Fugitive Slave Law 
authority was given to the U.S. Commissioners and 
those appointed by them, to summon and call to their 
aid the bystanders, to arrest or hold a fugitive. Han- 
way and Lewis, having come upon the ground, were 
ordered by Kline to help seize the colored men, which 
they declined to do. 

The motive of the persecution, says Levi Scarlett, 
was to break down the Abolitionists in their opposi- 
tion to the Fugitive Slave Law. Men, however, who 
had taken those strangers, the runaway slaves, into 
their own houses, for years, were not prepared to 
yield a ready submission to a law which made it a 
punishable act to receive a runaway slave, and which, 
when he was tried for his freedom before a Commis- 
sioner, gave the Commissioner ten dollars if he was 
sent into slavery, but only five if he was set free. 

P. E. Grepons. 


Lancaster Co., Pa., Seventh month 14. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CALN, PA., QUARTERLY MEETING. 


A sMALL body assembled at this, one of our most 
beautifully situated places for social worship, on the 
26th ultimo. But few are left to gather here, where 
in former years many gladly assembled on such oc- 
casions. But this should not discourage, for the 
blessing is to the few as well as the many; the faith- 
ful standard bearers of the past having passed on to 
their reward, many of those who should follow in 
their leading are scattered far and wide over our 
land, bearing their share of life’s burdens and per- 
chance carrying forward the testimonies of truth. 
Some members of the yearly meeting’s visiting com- 
mittee were in attendance to their comfort, Watson 
Tomlinson and Joseph Powell encouraging to faith- 
fulness in loving Gospel messages. 

—Western Quarterly Meeting, held at London 
Grove, Pa., on the 24th ultimo, was much largert fan 
usual, many visitors being present, amongst them were 
Watson Tomlinson, Lydia H. Price, and F. J. New- 
lin, who were concerned in the ministry, as were 
also some of their resident ministers. The day was 
very pleasant, and the religious opportunity one of 
favor, and the social commingling valuable. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, held at West 
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Chester, Pa., on the 28th ultimo, Lydia H. Price was 
granted a minute to attend Ohio and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, and some meetings going and returning. 
At the same time Phebe Griffith received a minute 
as her companion to Ohio, and further, if way should 
open for it. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE (0.) AT 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

[A Conference of teachers, professors, etc., of the sev- 

eral educational institutions maintained by Orthodox 
Friends, was held at Haverford College, on the 3d and 4th 
of last month. The following is the essential part of the 
report given by Friends’ Review.] 
On the opening day, Seventh month 34d, at 3p. m., in 
Alumni Hall, James Wood, President of the Associ- 
ation, opened the meeting with reading a portion of 
Scripture, followed by a time of reverential silence 
and vocal prayer. Each of the succeeding days’ pro- 
ceedings began in the same manner ; vocal prayer 
being sometimes offered. President Sharpless, of 
Haverford, Secretary of the Association, read a very 
interesting report of the educational progress made 
in the Society of Friends during the last five years, 
since the last meeting of the Association at Earlham 
College, Indiana. Among the evidences of that pro- 
gress, a total of about a million dollars has been given 
to various institutions belonging to Friends within 
that period; besides the legacy of Jacob Jones to 
Haverford College, valued at $500,000 not yet re- 
ceived. 

James Wood addressed the Conference on “ The 
Influence of Colleges on the Progress of Religious 
Thought.” As Moses and Paul were learned in all 
the wisdom of their time, “university men,” so, 
through all the Christian centuries, great movements 
of reform have been led by men of learning, bred 
in, or working in, the universities. Wycliffe, Huss, 
Jerome, Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, Colet, Penn, Pen- 
ington, Barclay, Wesley, and Whitefield have been 
examples of such leadership. If sometimes, as in 
the Tractarian movement at Oxford, we do not find 
unmixed good in the religious agitations among men 
of learning, immense power must be recognized as 
belonging to their influence upon religious thought. 
It is true that this influence may be éither positive or 
negative. Hence it is of very great importance that, 
in all our institutions a devout spirit may prevail ; 
that culture of the heart may accompany that of the 
intellect, and that every college may be a centre of 
instruction, first of all, in the faith and love -of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A brief discussion followed this address ; empha- 
sizing the conclusions brought forward in it. 

At 7.30 p. m.,a lively and suggestive paper was 
read by Prof. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham College, on 
“Scholarship and School-teaching.” He especially 
urged fit preparation for the work he undertakes, on 
the part of every teacher. He should know, on his 
subject, all that is known about it. Then, if he is a 
born teacher, one who can convey what he knows, 
and can arouse enthusiasm for fresh knowledge in 
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his pupils, they will work with a will and with suc- 
cess. 

Charles H. Jones, Principal of Friends’ School at 
Vassalboro, Maine, spoke impressively on essentially 
the same theme, “The Proper Qualifications of an 
Educator.” Professor Fellow, of Tonganoxie, Kan- 
sas, opened the discussion on the subject of these pa- 
pers. All the discussions of the Conference were 
taken down by a stenographer, and they, with most 
of the papers read, are to be printed in an official re- 
port of the Conference. 

Fourth-day, Seventh mo., 4th, President James E. 
Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper descrip- 
tive of the plan, progress, and present condition of 
that institution. A discussion followed, especially 
in regard to the religious life of the College. Abun- 
dant evidence was given of the faithfulness of the 
President in promoting its Christtan life. Worship 
after the manner of Friends is held every morning 
and one evening in the week; and voluntary prayer 
meetings are held every week by a number of the 
students. The influence of the ladies presiding, as 
“ house mothers,” over the two families in Radnor 
Hal] and Merion Hall, was said to be excellent and 
important. The correctness of an account of the 
College recently given in a widely circulated weekly 
paper, unfavorable to its religious condition, was de- 
nied by several of those closely acquainted with it. 
The purpose of the Trustees and President of the 
College was announced, to endeavor to fill vacancies 
occurring in its faculty with Friends, as soon as en- 
tirely competent professors in membership with the 
Society can be obtained. The action of the Trustees 
in their appointments hitherto was explained, as be- 
ing governed by their construction of that clause in 
Dr. Taylor’s will, which asserts his design to provide 
an institution for the higher education of women. 

President Hobbs, of Guilford College, N. C., read 
a paper on that college, giving briefly the history of 
the development of Friends’ New Garden Boarding 
School, and the demand for such an institution 
which has led its managers to obtain its conversion 
into a college. The prospect of usefulness and suc- 
cess for this college is very encouraging, and it meets 
with sympathy and welcome from the already exist- 
ing Friends’ colleges. 

John Bright University, at Wichita, Kansas, was 
spoken of by Absalom Rosenberger. A _ property 
amounting to 250 acres of land, valued at $400 an 
acre, has been presented to Kansas Friends, on con- 
dition of $100,000 being raised and the buildings 
erected within a certain time. Counsel as well as 
aid was invited from Eastern Friends, in order that 
such an opportunity for establishing a centre of edu- 
cational usefulness may not be lost. 

Reuben Haines Hartley spoke on behalf of the 
Friends’ College at Whittier, California. This is the 
only collegiate institution now proposed for Friends 
near the Pacific. Newberg Academy, Oregon, is very 
distant from it, and is not organized as a college. A 
building has been partly erected at Whittier, and 
work has begun with a preparatory department. 
Much interest was expressed in regard to both of 
these enterprises: the vastness of our country, and 
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the Jonah’s gourd-like evolution of institutions in 
the West, being strikingly brought out in the dis- 
cussion. 


Dean Srantey, in his life of Arnold, of Rugby, 
thus describes his method of teaching : “ His whole 
method was founded on the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was 
his practice to teach by questioning. As a general 
rule, he never gave information, except as a kind of 
reward for an answer, and often withheld it alto- 
gether, or checked himself in the very act of utter- 
ing it, from a sense that those whom he was address- 
ing had not sufficient interest or sympathy to entitle 
them to receive it. His explanations were as short 
as possible—enough to dispose of the difficulty, and 
no more; and his questions were of a kind to call 
the attention of the boys to the real point of every 
subject, and to disclose to them the exact boundaries 
of what they knew or did not know. With regard 
to younger boys, he said: ‘It isa great mistake to 
think that they should understand all they learn; 
for God has ordered that in youth the memory 
should act vigorously, independent of the under- 
standing—whereas a man cannot usually recollect a 
thing unless he understands it.’ But in proportion 
to the advance in school he tried to cultivate in 
them a habit of not only collecting facts, but of ex- 
pressing themselves with facility, and of understand- 
ing principles on which their facts rested. ‘ You 
come here,’ he said,‘ not to read, but to learn how 
to read.’” 

—That is the best governed school which is gov- 
erned through its activities. The problem in school 
government is, how to keep the children busy. A 
busy school governs itself, and an idle school nobody 
can govern. A frequent use of “thou shalt not” is 
an unfailing sign of weakness on the part of the 
teacher. Remember that “substitution” is the only 
proper method of “elimination” in the problem of 
school government. Give the better method, the 
better thought, the better ideal, and the bad must 
give place.—Aaron Gove. 

—The highest honor in the London University 
has this year for the first time fallen toa woman, Mary 
Louisa Worley, of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, and Girton College, Cambridge, who 
has gained the gold medal in classics at the annual 
examination for the M. A. degree. No other woman 
was successful in classics, but there were in all six- 
teen candidates in this branch, of whom ten have 
passed. 

—One of the most serious dangers of much of mod- 
ern teaching is the remarkably loose discipline to 
which it leads. We have lately visited a school in 
which the teacher talks and the pupils talk, and 
both talk too much. The teacher becomes intensely 
interested in his subject and talks incessantly to his 
class; the pupils who do the talking are not those 
who are in the recitation but those who ought to be 
studying at their desks. The truth is that your- 
over-interested, talkative teacher is rarely a good dis- 
ciplinarian, and the pupils at the study desk do 
much as they please, and not only destroy the good 


order of the school but also waste much valuable 
time, and make but little real progress. This is not 
theory. The actual truth may be observed in every 
school where there is a talkative teacher.—Educa 
tional News. 


A WESTERN EXCURSION.' 
We went out with the Raymond excursion party, 
which left Philadelphia the 25th of Seventh month, 
1887, aud were gone just four weeks. The route 
taken was by the Philad’a & Reading, Lehigh Val- 
ley, and N. Y., Lake Erie & Western Railroads, to 
Niagara Falls, thence through a portion of Canada to 
Port Huron, and across Michigan to Chicago, by 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, and to Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis by Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, and the remainder of the distance 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. At each of the 
cities named we stopped over one or two days, and 
had carriage rides of ten or twelve miles each, 
through and around them, which was a very pleasant 
feature of the trip, and visited the famed falls of Min- 
nehaha on the ride from Mineapolis. We also had a 
very pleasant and romantic steamboat ride of ten 
miles through the Delta of the Wisconsin river, and 
another of three miles on Lake Minnetonka, a 
noted pleasure resort, about ten miles from St. Paul. 
These are all included in the excursion ticket, and 
add greatly to the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
trip. There were forty-four of us in the party, from 
different parts of the country, about an equal number 
of each sex, several of the ladies without any partic- 
ular companions. Traveling in this way is very con- 
venient, the arrangements being all made before- 
hand, so there need be no anxiety about finding ac- 
commodations at any of the stopping places. The 
company were all very social, friendly people, 
though there were but two (J. Shoemaker and wife 
from Jenkintown) that we knew personally, but we 
soon got acquainted, so that we seemed almost like 
one large family. We had two very elegant sleeping 
cars,to which we soon got accustomed, and when trav- 
eling at night rested very comfortably. At Minneapo- 
lis our cars were attached to the regular through train 
onthe Northern Pacific railroad,the distance from 
there to the Park being about 1,070 miles, through Da- 
kota and part of Montana. The train consisted of thir- 
teen cars, including two baggage, one mail, and one 
dining car. We left Minneapolis at 4.30 p. m., on 
the 3d of Eighth month, and arrived at Livingston 
about the same time on the 5th, forty-eight hours, 
This is the junction with the branch line leading to 
the Park. There are a number of thriving towns 
and villages on the railroad. At Bismarck the train 
crosses the Missouri river on a substantial iron 
bridge, and at Glendive we approach the Yellowstone 
river, and ascend its banks 400 miles. From Living- 
ston to Cinnabar the terminus of the branch road, is 
fifty-one miles. Here coaches were awaiting thear- 
rival of the train, to convey the party to the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel, about seven miles within 





1A brief description of an excursion trip through some parts 
of the western country, and the Yellowstone National Park, in 


the summer of 1887. 
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the limits of the Park, where we all safely arrived at | top of which are the cone or crater, about four 
| high, and the throat two by six feet. Through this 


about 7 p. m. 
The Yellowstone Nationa) Park is situated in the 
north west corner of Wyoming Territory, in the 


| 
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feet 


| aperture the boiling water and steam are ejected with 


region of the Rocky Mountains, and has an extent of | 


65 miles north and south, by 55 east and west, 
an area of about 3,575 square miles, and an aver- 
age altitude of 7,000 feet above sea level, and contains 
within its limits some of the grandest and most sub- 
lime displays of the operations of Nature to be found 
in this or any other country, 


great force and noise, 150 to 200 feet high, lasting from 
four to five minutes. Some of the others are in action 


_ daily, and others at intervals of several days. We 


saw a number of them erupting while there,some 
still more powerful. Next to the geysers in interest 


| are the hot springs, which are pools or basins of clear 


One writer has beauti- | 


fully and truthfully described it as a region of won- | 
ders, terror, and delight; here tremendous geysers | 


shoot up their mighty fountains of boiling water and 


steam, numerous hot and boiling springs and pools of | 


seething mud, present a strange and singular beauty. 
The scenery too is ever varying ; there are snow-man- 
tled mountains, grand canyons, mighty cataracts, 
majestic forests, verdant valleys, sylvan streams, and 
beautiful lakes. 


The regular tour of the Park, about 160 miles, is | 
made in comfortable four horse coaches, carrying | 


eight or ten persons besides the driver, and occupies 
ten days, which affords ample time for sight seeing 
as well as intervals of rest. Leaving the Hotel on 
the morning after our arrival, traveling the Golden 
Gate road, and by Obsydian cliffs, stopping at Norris 
Basin for dinner, which was served in tents, the 


rived at the Falls Hotel before night (distance 33 miles). 
Next day being First-day the 7th of Eighth month, 
was spent in viewing the great falls and Canyon of 
the Yellowstone. The river here is from 80 to 90 
feet wide ; the upper fall has about the descent of Ni- 
agara, while the lower or great fall half a mile below, 
is nearly double, being 300 feet in one perpendicular 
pitch. Standing on the brink of this fall, and look- 
ing down into the fearful abyss beneath, half filled 
with mist, spray, and the rush and roar of the water, 
produces sensations of awe and amazement that 
neither pen or tongue can describe, and must be seen 
to be realized; and the sublime beauty and grandeur 
of the Canyon below the falls, 1,200 to 1,500 feet deep, 
draped in all the different shades of coloring, com- 
pletes the wondrous scene. The following day we 
had a very pleasant ride of 15 miles to Yellowstone 
Lake, passing by Sulphur Mountain, and some boil- 
ing springs and a curious looking mud geyser, return- 
ing to the fallsin the afternoon. Next day the 9th 
we left the Falls Hotel early for a ride of 29 miles to 
lower geyser basin at the forks of the Firehole river, 
crossing a high and rugged mountain on the way, 
dined there, then 10 miles further to upper geyser 
basin, arriving there about 6 p.m. Here we remained 
till Fifth day, 11th; the greatest number and most 
noted of the geysers and boiling springs is located 
here on an area of perhaps 15 or 20 acres. Among 
the most prominent of the geysers are Old Faithful, 
the Castle, the Grand, the Giant, the Giantess, Bee 
Hive, Splendid, and a number of others less powerful. 
Old Faithful is the most noted geyser in the Park, so 
named on account of the frequency and regularity of 
its eruptions, which occur hourly. It is situated on 
a mound of geyserite ten or twelve feet high, on the 





blue tinted water, from four to thirty feet in diame- 
ter, some boiling gently, and others violently. 
Leaving the upper basin and its wonders at 1 p. 
m. on the 11th, and halting on the way to see a fear- 
ful looking pit of colored boiling water strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, called Hell’s Half-acre, and 
the Paint Pots, which are pools containing a sub- 
stance resembling colored paint in a boiling state, we 


| arrived at the Lower Basin Hotel before night, dis- 


tance ten miles. 

Next morning, the 12th, resumed our journey, 
reaching Norris Hotel at noon, passing several boil- 
ing springs and geysers on the way. In the after- 
noon continued on, arriving at Mammoth hot springs 
towards evening, traveling that day 40 miles. The 
next day was spent in climbing the terraces nearly 
200 feet above the surrounding level, on the top of 
which are large and beautiful springs of boiling wa- 


| ter and many other novel and interesting objects, as 
Hotel at this place having been recently burned, ar- | 


Cupid’s cave, Orange Geyser, etc. The tour of the 
Park is now completed. 
First-day, the 14th, was mostly spent in rest and 


| retirement, writing letters home, etc. 


On Second-day morning, the 15th, we left the 
Park on our return, taking the cars at Cinnabar and 
traveling over the same route, first-class meals being 
served on the dining car, we arrived at Niagara Falls 
about 9 a.m. on Sixth-day the 19th. Here we were 
allowed six or seven hours time, which we spent to 
the best advantage in viewing the great cataract 
from the different points of observation. It is in- 
deed a grand and sublime sight, but not to be com- 
pared to the wonders of the Yellowstone. In the 
afternoon we resumed our journey, and reached 
home at the appointed time without accident or mis- 
hap, having been favored with good health and 
pleasant weather the entire journey of over5,000 miles. 

So we, and I think I may say all of the party, feel 
well satisfied and repaid, and thankful for the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of beholding those astonishing 
displays of the operations of Nature under the con- 
trol of the Great Ruler of the universe. 

In conclusion, we would advise those who feel an 
interest and have a desire to see those great natural 
curiosities and wonders of our country, and are com- 
fortably situated as to leaving their homes, etc., to 
go with tbe Raymond party, as traveling in that way 
is rendered very pleasant and agreeable, being freed 
from the care and anxiety of ordinary traveling ; and 
the party accompanied with careful and obliging con- 
ductors, they are everywhere received and treated as 
expected guests, for whose comfort every arrange- 
ment has been made beforehand. 

L. WALTON AND WIFE. 

Johnsville, Bucks County, Pa. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
Tue All-day Temperance meeting held at Goshen, 
Pa., on Seventh month 26th was one of much inter- 
est. The house was well filled and the speaking evi- 
denced deep concern and earnestness. High license 
and prohibition were the phases of the subject oc- 
cupying the most attention. Theodore K. Stubbs and 
other speakers were present. Elizabeth Darlington ap- 
pealed to the young to make their social and literary 
gatherings valuable by introducing information rela- 
tive to our laws on temperance and kindred subjects, 
so that when the time came for them to speak and 
act on public matters they could do so intelligently. 
The meeting was harmonious and was felt to be one 
of value to the cause in which so many are deeply 
interested. 


[These lines were composed during a seriousillnessof the 
writer, when she was shut upin a dark room, and unable to use 
her eyes.) 


WAITING. 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.’’—MILTON. 


“ Tue fields are whitening ’neath the ripening grain; 
I long to toil amid the reapers there ; 
What full, ripe sheaves, I'll gather ere the rain, 
To prove my gratitude for God’s dear care!” 


Thus saying, proud and resolute I stood 
Amid the ever busy, hurrying throng, 
Waiting to see, in somewhat anxious mood, 

The Lord and Master as he passed along. 


He came. Quick pressing through the eager throng, 
I stood beside him near the open gate : 
“Master, what shall Ido? My soul is strong ”—- 
He turned and softly said, ‘“‘ Here stand and wait.” 


The hot blood to my brow and temples flew; 
Istruggled fiercely with my hapless fate: 
“O, Master, have you naught for me to do?” 
“* Yes,” he replied at once; “ herestand and wait.” 


He passed along ; and through the weary hours 
I stood with restless hands and aching heart ; 

I would not even pluck the fragrant flowers 
Beneath my feet while thus I stood apart. 


Again he passed; and, in my grief, I said, 
“Td rather die than only stand and wait!” 
One look of sad rebuke; no word he said, 
But left me weeping by the open gate. 


The weary, weary hours come and pass ; 
I watch the reapers cut the bearded grain ; 
I see their heavy sheaves, and sigh, alas! 
That I may only wrestle with my pain. 


The night draws near; I seek him once again : 
“O Master, see! ’tis growing dark and late! 

I have no sheaves.” His sweet voice soothes my pain : 
“They serve me best who patient stand and wait ! ” 


So patiently I strive to stand and wait 
Through all the glories of the changing years,— 
Wait till his hand shall lead me through the gate, 
And change my “ sighs to songs ’—to smiles and tears. 


—Rebecca Ruter Springer. 
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UNDER THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


BENEATH the tall, white lighthouse strayed the children 
In the May morning sweet ; 

About the steep and rough gray rocks they wandered 
With hesitating feet ; 

For scattered far and wide the birds were lying, 
Quiet, and cold, and dead, 

That met, while they were swiftly winging northward, 
The fierce light overhead ; 

And, as the frail moths in the summer evenings 
Fly to the candle’s blaze, 

Rushed wildly at the splendor, finding only 
Death in those blinding rays. 


And here were bobolink, and wren, and sparrow, 
Veery and oriole, 

And purple finch, and rosy grosbeak, swallows, 
And king birds, quaint and droll ; 

Gay soldier blackbirds, wearing on their shoulders 
Red, gold-edged epaulets, 

And many a homely, brown, red-breasted robin, 
Whose voice no child forgets. 

And yellowbirds, what shapes of perfect beauty ! 
What silence after song! 

And mingled with them, unfamiliar warblers 
That to far woods belong. 

Clothing the gray rocks with a mournful beauty 
By scores the dead forms lay, 

That, dashed against the tall tower’s cruel windows, 
Dropped like the spent sea-spray. 


How many an old and sun-steeped barn, far inland, 
Should miss about its eaves 

The twitter and the gleam of these swift swallows! 
And, swinging ’mid the leaves, 

The oriole’s nest, all empty in the elm tree, 
Would cold and silent be, 

And never more these robins make the meadows 
Ring with their ecstasy. 

Would not the gay swamp-border miss the blackbirds, 
Whistling so loud and clear? 

Would not the bobolinks’ delicious music 
Lose something of its cheer ? 


“Yet,” thought the wistful children, gazing landward, 
“ The birds will not be missed ; 

Others will take their place in field and forest, 
Others will keep their tryst ; 

And we, we only, know how death has met them, 
We wonder and we mourn 

That from their innocent and bright existence 
Thus roughly they are torn.” 

And so they laid the sweet, dead shapes together, 
Smoothing each ruffled wing, 

Perplexed and sorrowful, aud pondering deeply 
The meaning of this thing. 

(Too hard to fathom for the wisest nature 
Crowned with the snows of age !) 

And all the beauty of the fair May morning 
Seemed like a blotted page. 

They bore them down from the rough cliffs of granite 
To where the grass grew green, 

And laid them ’neath the soft turf, all together, 
With many a flower between ; 

And, looking up with wet eyes, saw how brightly 
Upon the summer sea 

Lay the clear sunlight, how white sails were shining, 
And small waves laughed in glee: 

And somehow, comfort grew to check their grieving, 
A sense of brooding care, 
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As if, in spite of death, a loving presence 
Filled all the viewless air. 
“ What should we fear?” whispered the little children, 
“ There is no thing so small 
But God will care for it in earth or heaven ; 
He sees the sparrows fall!” 
—Celia Thazter. 


AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CHINA. 


AGRICULTURE among the Chinese was the inven- 
tion, according to their own statements, of the Em- 
peror Shen Neng, who, succeeding Fuh-hi the first 
Emperor of China, ascended the throne 2,737 years 
B.C. It was he who “ first fashioned timber into 
plows and taught the people the art of husbandry.” 
He also discovered the medicinal virtues of plants 
and instituted the custom of holding periodical mar- 
kets for the barter of commodities. 

The Chinese from that legendary time to the pres- 
ent have always been an agricultural people, and 
their Emperors, without regard to race, whether na- 
tive, Mongol, or Manchee, have encouraged this hab- 
it, doubtless seeing in it the greatest safeguard of 
the throne. The present dynasty has continued all 
the ceremonies instituted in ancient times tending 
to ennoble the occupation of thefarmer. Even now 
the Emperor makes his annual visit, at the veraal 
equinox, to the Temple of Agriculture, and, after 
plowing with his own hands a few furrows, offers 
sacrifices at the four altars of the gods of heaven, 
the gods of earth, the planet Jupiter, and the Empe- 
ror Shen Neng. Notwithstanding the great antiquity 
of this art among them, and the great respect in 
which it is held, the Chinese have failed to make 
any great progressin it. Their system of cultiva- 
tion is very careful and marked by attention to de- 
tails, but shows ignorance of the principles of rota- 
tion of crops, adaptation of soils to particular grains, 
and an extremely primitive knowledge of agricultu- 
ral implements. Their fields are treated like im- 
mense gardens. They are subjected to the most 
constant and watchful care, both at time of planting 
and during the growth of the grain. When ripe, the 
crop is gathered by band with the utmost complete- 
ness; not a straw or leaf, scarcely even a root, being 
allowed to remain. 

In threshing grain the Chinese spread it out on 
a smooth clay floor in the open air, there being such 
a threshing floor adjoining every farm-house, and 
either by threshing with flails or by rolling a stone 
roller drawn by a donkey over it, detach the grain. 
The chaff is removed by tossing the grain into the 
air in aslight breeze, the kernels of grain falling 
straight to the ground, the chaff and dust being 
blown aside. 

The two most characteristic features of Chinese 
agriculture are the use of manure and the systems of 
irrigation. Manure is gathered from all conceivable 
sources. In the cities the night-soil deposited on the 
sides of streets and alleys is gathered by men and 
boys in buckets and mixed with clay, dried in the 
sun, and sold to farmers. On country roads boys, 
and often girls and women, are seen at places where 
large numbers of pack-horses, camels, and mules pass, 
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gathering into baskets the material which is after- 
wards, with such beneficial effects, spread upon their 
fields. Earth from the canals, rivers, and city 
streets is also carted away for the same purpose. 
“ Other substances are diligently collected,” says Wil- 
liams, “as hair from barber shops, exploded fire 
crackers, and sweepings from the streets, lime and 
plaster from kitchens and old buildings, soot, bones, 
fish, and animal remains.” The quantity of these 
fertilizers used and the importance the Chinese at- 
tach to them are proved by the number of people 
whose livelihood is gained in their collection. 

In irrigating his land the farmer uses many devi- 
ces. Where running water is at hand he turns it to 


‘advantage by directing it over his fields in large 


channels, banked in with clay, and subdivided into 
smaller and smaller streamlets, until every part of 
the ground has been reached. If no running water 
is found, wells are dug and water drawn up by hand 
and poured into the main ditches, which are subdi- 
vided into numerous smaller ones. Holes are dug in 
which rain water accumulates, which is baled out 
when needed. The raising of this water is in most 
cases, especially in the vicinity of Peking, done very 
laboriously by hand. Windmills, of which there is 
not one around Peking (if anywhere in China) 
might be used for this purpose with great increase of 
efficiency and saving of human labor. 

In a crowded country like China, where popula- 
tion crowds, in spite of the utmost frugality and dil- 
igence, close upon the means of subsistence, any im- 
provement in agricultural methods, increase in the 
production of old crops, or introduction of new ones 
from abroad are matters of great importance. 

Chinese agricultural implements are of the rudest 
character. They are, chiefly, the plow, the hoe, the 
harrow, the rake, and the stone roller. The plow is 
simply a broad blade fastened toa rough handle, 
guided by a man and drawn by teams of the most 
miscellaneous description; it cuts a furrow never 
more than 6 inches deep, and frequently only 2 or 3. 
The teams are made up of horses, donkeys, mules, 
bullocks, and human beings, it being not unusual to 
see a manor boy and any one or more of the animals 
above named drawing the same plow. Chinese far- 
mers measure the depth of the furrows by the fin- 
gers, and frequently speak of plowing only 2 or 3 fin- 
gers deep. The reason of this seems to lie in the 
difficulty of making a deeper furrow with their 
plows, and not because they are unaware of the ad- 
vantage of it. The hoe is a much more effective 
tool, and it is with this that they work between the 
furrows of grain after it has sprouted. 

Foreign agricultural implements, especially plows, 
might be introduced with good effect among the Chi- 
nese, except that the price would deter all but very 
few from buying them. A Chinese plow can be 
bought for the equivalent of two or three Mexican 
dollars, and smaller tools in proportion. There are 
no great stores devoted to the sale of agricultural im- 
plements as with us, they being made by hand, either 
by a neighboring blacksmith or by the farmer him- 
self, as occasion demands. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF ASTRONOMY. 


Ir is claimed that astronomical science bas made 
greater progress during the past two years than it 
has made during any previous ten years on record. 
The next two years promise to be more marvelous in 
results than ever. This will be accomplished largely 
by the great telescope in the Lick observatory, which 
is now in use. Already many extraordinary stellar 
discoveries have been made with it. 

The capacity of the great telescope is, a local as- 
tronomer affirms, far in excess of the expecta- 
tions of many of the most sanguine observers. II- 
lustrative of its great power, it is alleged that the 
comet which recently attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, but which passed out of the range of other 
large telescopes several weeks ago, is still within easy 
range of the Lick telescope. The later ephemeris of 
this comet thus obtained, has accurately determined 
its orbit which is entirely different to that previously 
given it. The misty cluster in Hercules is separated 
so that each star in it stands apart from its nearest 
neighbor. The giant planet Jupiter is an object of 
marvelous beauty, “full of strange and interesting 
detail from pole to pole, and the mottings on it stand- 
ing out like cobble-stones,” is the testimony of a lo- 
cal observer who recently explored the face of the 
planet under a power of 1,200. The markings on 
Mars—its seas and continents, if such they be—are 
defined with wonderful clearness through the glass. 
Among the many new discoveries already made 
through the agency of this instrument, but not yet 
officially reported, are a great number of new stars 
and double stars not before listed. 

The clear and steady atmosphere and extraordi- 
nary elevation of Mount Hamilton observatory are 
invaluable adjuncts to the great telescope, broaden- 
ing the field of observation and extending the possi- 
bilities of astronomical discovery. The bank of fog 
which frequently settles over the Santa Clara valley 
at night, seldom if ever, ascends the summit of the 
mountain. It prevents the ascent of the hot air 
from below to disturb the upper atmosphere. It is, 
therefore, possible to use a power of 2,000, although 
the definition of the object thus observed is not as 
sharp as it is with the use of a lower power. But 
anything stands out sharply outlined with a power 
of 1,200 or more.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Tue recent death of Henry Carvill Lewis must cause 
a feeling of very great bereavement to many thou- 
sands of people in this community who could not be 
reckoned as his persunal friends or acquaintances. 
Every man or woman departing this life should leave 
some monument behind them to tell why they lived 
here. His monument consists in part in the real 
knowledge which his industrious investigations in 
the domain of science have added to the accumulated 
stock of the world. Particularly so is his Report on 
the Terminal Moraine of the Glacial Period, which 
makes part of the very valuable and yet uncompleted 
Geological Survey of the State of Pennsylvania. His 


part of the work on this branch of the subject was 
done with scientific judgment, and is exhaustive and 
convincing. Other work he did also, and it is sad to 
think that a life which promised so much of future 
usefulness should be so soon ended. 

A community owes it to itself that a good and 
useful man’s or woman’s memory is not left to die for 
want of proper appreciation for those who survive. 
Memorials are given many outward forms. Monu- 
ments of bronze or marble, windows of beautiful de- 
sign and material, and many other modes of loving 
appreciation are suggestions of every day application. 
I suggest as a fitting memorial for our friend the form- 
ation of a scientific society (in which our community 
issadly deficient), around which, as a nucleus, seekers 
after knowledge could gather for more extended work 
and investigation. This may lead to the formation 
of a cabinet of natural history or a museum in which 
to spend usefully and pleasantly the time not other- 
wise occupied. Germantown has many good and 
useful institutions; it has no school for scientific 
study.—Joseph Fussell in Public Ledger. 


BOYS AND TOBACCO. 
To many of our readers it may be news that, as a 
result of careful scientific investigations, the Em- 
peror Napoleon, in 1862, prohibited the use of tobacco 
in the government schools of France. Later investi- 
gations in the same country have fully established 
the fact that physical and mental weakness follow 
the use of tobacco by boys, and that the younger the 
boys the worse the effects. Germany has partly fol- 
lowed in the same line. In this country Congress 
has forbidden the use of tobacco among the cadets 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. This order was 
based purely on the ground of the injurious effects of 
tobacco upon the physical and mental powers of grow- 
ing boys. New Jersey and Massachusetts, and, we 
believe, some other States and Territories, have 
passed laws to prohibit the sale of tobacco to minors 
under sixteen years of age— Woman. 
THE CARE OF BOOKS. 

Wir regard to the cleaning of books, Mr. Blades 
says: “Each book should be cleansed and wiped 
separately, and gently rubbed with a soft cloth.” 
How cleansed? With soap, Bristol brick, and scrub- 
bing brush? Perhaps there is no domestic service 
so badly done as the cleaning of books in private 
libraries. The work is usually given over to ignorant 
servants, who do more damage to fine books than 
their miserable services for five years are worth. 
Such books often come to sale; and it is obvious on 
a moment’s inspection that they have been in a pri- 
vate library, and that their bindings have been well- 
nigh ruined by ignorant servants in cleaning. The 
leather is discolored, and the remnant of gilt on the 
tops and backs is dulled and broken. They have 
been treated with cloths—sometimes wet—with 
brushes and feather dusters. 

The proper way to clean books is to take two of 
about the same size and strike their sides smartly to- 
gether several times until all the dust is expelled ; 
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and not apply cloth, brush, or duster, under any cir- 
cumstances, to the gilt or leather. If treated in this 
way, books will retain their original freshness for 
years. Books in cases without glass fronts retain 
their freshness longer than when put in closed cases. 
More dust will collect upon books exposed ; but it is 
a dust which comes off readily. When put behind 
glass doors, or in cupboards, less dust settles upon 
them, but in localities where soft coal is used, it is a 
fine sooty dust, which, when treated with a cloth, 
brush, or duster, acts like a black oily paint, discclors 
the leather and dulls the gilt. On books which are 
openly exposed, this sooty dust mixes with an in- 
noxious and coarser dust and it all comes off to- 
gether. These facts explain what seems at first para- 
doxical—that the more we try to keep books away 
from dust, and the more we clean them, the dirtier 
they become.— W. F. Poole, in The Dial, (Chicago). 


GREAT PRINCIPLES AND SMALL DUTIES. 
A sout occupied with great ideas best performs small 
duties; the divinest views of life penetrate most 
clearly into the meanest emergencies. Noth- 
ing less than the majesty of God, and the powers of 
the world to come, can maintain the peace and sanc- 
tity of our homes,the order and serenity of our minds, 
the spirit of patience, and tender mercy in our hearts 
Then only shall we wisely economize moments when 
we anticipate for ourselves an eternity. Then 
will even the merest drudgery of duty cease to hum- 
ble us, when we transfigure it by the glory of our 
own spirit.— Martineau. 


“ RELIGION.” 


“Tr we want to know what Religion is, we must study 
Jesus. Are my duties as a member of the Heavenly 
Father’s family fulfilled when I have done my duty 
by my own flesh and blood religiously? We may be 
clannish in the King’s palace. To make us realize 
that any human being in real need and suffering is 
our brother, so that the selfishness natural to our 
lower natures shall be rebuked by the springing 
sympathy of blood for blood—this is the sacred func- 
tion of the religion of the child in the Father’s 
house. There is no right of primogeniture in His 
household. Privilege, as we now see, means respon- 
sibility; power isa trust; wealth is very literally a 
social stewardship.”—R. Heber Newton. 


Property situated shade and ornamental trees 
have a commercial value that is often lost sight of. 
Fourteen hundred dollars, the price recently paid for 
2 half acre building lot in Glastonbury, is thought by 
many to be a high price for country property, yet a 
friend suggests “$400 for the lot and $1,000 for the 
beautiful elms in front is a very reasonable price,” 
and any lover of nature will say, Amen. A friend of 
mine in Massachusetts, not yet past seventy, has dur- 
ing his life time sold out, (at a good profit) nine homes 
to people who were attracted to them by the trees 
and plants he had planted on each, when first taking 
possession—it being almost a passion with him to buy 
neglected places, and attempt to make perfect homes 
out of them, by the aid of the art of horticulture-— 
Hartford Courant. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—It is stated that a severed nerve in the thumb of a 
surgeon, who suffered injury while performing an cpera- 
tion, has been mended, and it is believed successfully, by 
the insertion of a nerve taken, with every antiseptic pre- 
caution, from the thigh of a rabbit. The sense of touch 
has already, two months after the operation, returned in a 
measure to the injured thumb. 


—The Nicaragua Canal surveying party, under Civil 
Engineer Menocal, have discovered that a new route, 
which they call the “ upper one,” is much more favorable 
for the line of the canal than the one recommended in 
1885. By this new route it is said that the total length of 
the excavation from Ochoa to Greytown will not exceed 
ninetech miles, and will consist of several short embank- 
ments instead of one long one. The cost, it is said, will 


be greatly reduced, and the engineering difficulties much 
less. 


—A practical method of promoting forest growth is ad- 
vocated by L. D. Watkins, of Michigan, by covering the 
waste places on the farm with trees. Besides making the 
land of use and being commercially valuable, they would 
serve a good immediate purpose as screens. The author 
recommends the common locust for steep hillsides, where 
nothing else can be grown; black walnut and white oak 
for such spots as may be fertile, and cedar and tamarack 
(larch) for damp, springy places. 


William Walter Phelps has introduced into Congress a 
bill to purchase from Stephen Vail, of Morristown, N. J., 
the original telegraphic instrument, or recording receiver, 
invented by his father, Alfred Vail, and used upon the first 
telegraphic line ever constructed--that between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore—and to transmit the first message ever 
sent: ‘‘ What hath God wrought?” The purchase of this 
instrument is strongly recommended by the officers of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The price is ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


—The area of dry land of the world is estimated at 
55,000,000 square miles, the area of the ocean 137,200,000 
square miles. The bulk of the dry land above the level of 
the sea is 23,450,000 cubic miles, and the volume of the 
waters of the ocean is 323,800,000 cubic miles. The mean 
height of the land is 2,250 feet. The mean depth of the 
whole ocean is 12,480 feet. 


—The recent movement toward the study of social re- 
form among the students of Harvard College is not only 
one of considable significance, but very interesting as a 
test of what larger work might be done in the same direc- 
tion. Professor Peabody gives a system of instruction in 
charities and social reform, and these classes, originally 
formed for the benefit of young men preparing for the 
ministry, have proven so popular that they have been 
opened to undergraduates, and young men devoted to 
other professions have become profoundly interested. This 
is the very best possible preparation for that general im- 
provement of the world to which earnest young men and 
women should feel themselves called. We should like to 
see a similar course of instruction, if thoughtfully con- 
ducted, in every American college and university.— Unity. 


—The King of Denmark will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign on November 15th next. Re- 
cently he learned that a subscription was being promoted 
among all classes of Danes to present to him a magnificent 
jubilee gift in the shape of a country-seat in Jutland. He 
has written a letter in which he states that when he looks 
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upon the existing economical conditions of Denmark, and 
sees the hard struggle for existence which his people are 
carrying on, he feels obliged in conscience to refuse to ac- 
cept any gift so costly. 


Ea 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue conferences between the Sioux Indian chiefs, on 
the great reservation in Dakota, and the United States 
Commissioners appointed to explain to them the proposed 
law by which the reservation is to be divided up, have 
been in progress for several days at the Standing Rock 
Agency, and at this writing, (Seventh month 31), are not 
closed. The chiefs present, however, have informed the 
Commissioners that they will not sign the agreement under 
the bill. They declare that they have been cheated, here- 
tofore, by the Government, in all such transactions, and 
will not be again deceived. Red Cloud and Sitting Bull, 
both of whom have been absent from the conferences, (the 
former at his agency, Pine Ridge), are said to be opposed, 
also, to the consent. 

A BILL granting aid for a Colored National Industrial 
Exhibition is expected to come up for action in the Senate 
in a short time. 


Over 3,000 Icelander immigrants arrived in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on the 12th of the present month, and over 400 
others are expected within two weeks. The people in the 
north of Iceland are threatened with starvation owing to 
the unusual rigor of the season. On Sixth month 5th all 
but three of the harbors on the coast were still blocked by 
ice, a thing which has not occurred before for nearly a 
century. 

Tuer National Parliament of Italy has abolished capital 
punishment throughout the kingdom of thirty millions of 
people. This has not been done hastily, but after years of 
careful investigation and deliberation by her ablest jurists. 
The long trial of noncapital punishment in Tuscany, the 
most advanced and cultured portion of what now consti- 
tutes the Italian kingdom, has served to convince the most 
sagacious and thoughtful of the statesmen of that classic 
land that the penalty of death is not the most effective 
and safe method of punishing convicted criminals. 

Tue expedition which has set out for the relief of 
Henry M. Stanley under the command of Prof. Jamieson, 
the English naturalist, is about to make the start into the 
interior from Kasodgo, on the Congo river. The company 
comprises 900 men, and all are reported in good health. 


Tue Pope has sent Cardinal Lavigerie of Rome to Lon- 
don to arouse English public opinion against the slave 
trade as still carried on by the Arabs along the east coast 
of Africa. The movement is not confined to the Catholic 
church, but is meant to include all Christian people. 


LATE reports from Western Kansas state that the corn 
crop is being literally burned by hot winds. Rain in 
plenty fell in the early part of the season, causing the roots 
to spread close to the surface instead of sinking deep into 
the (soil. The plants are consequently unable to endure 
the hot winds. 


NOTICES. 


*,* An all-day Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the auspices of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will 
be held at Wrightstown meeting-house, Bucks county, Pa., 
Third-day, Eighth month 14th. Addresses, essays, and 
other exercises upon the subject will be contributed by the 
different First-day schools in the country. 

Meetings to a’ ee eee p. m. Bas- 

sh. All are cordially invi attend. 
ee r By order of Committee. 
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*,* PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 30, 1888. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We have received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association from 





M. K. Tomlinson, $ 5.00 
J.8. L. W. 15.00 
Howe, 5.00 
Previously acknowledged, $172.00 

Total, $197.00 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 





*,* Friends wishing to send books snd papers to the In- 
dian School at Genoa, Nebrasks, can do so either by ex- 
press or freight. Direct to Professor Whitmore Hess, In- 
dustrial School for Indians, Genoa, Neb. All packages 
must have the charges prepaid. 





*,* Friends’ First-day School General Conference will 
meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada, on the 20th and 2ist 
of Eighth month. 

The several Yearly Meeting First-day School Associa- 
tions are requested to forward their reports and papers, 
together with their list of delegates to the undersigned as 
early as possible. 

Friends desiring to attend will please purchase their 
tickets to St. Thomas, on the Michigan Central R. R., at 
which point they will be met by Canada Friends and con- 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

The Railroad Trunk Line Commissioners having de- 
clined to make any concessions in rates of fare, Friends 
will be obliged to make the best terms possible in each 
case. Special arrangements have been made so that Friends 
going by way of New York can stop over and visit Niaga- 
ra on their round trip tickets. All who desire to take ad- 
vantage of this should notify the undersigned at once. 

Joseph A. Bocarpus, Clerk General Conference. 
177 West street, New York City. 





*.* Quarterly meetings will occur Seventh and Eighth 
months as follows : . 


9. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
10. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
11. Salem, Salem, O. 
11. Miami, Waynesville, 0. 
16. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
17. Pelham, Yarmouth, Ont. 
18. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
20. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
27. Warrington, Menallen, ra. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 
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*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth month 7th, 1888, at 10 o’clock a. m., at 
Valley Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends to Maple Station, on the Chester 
Valley Railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill streets, and Wayne Junction at 7.45 o’clock 
a. m.,on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, or the 1.13 
p. m. train from Wayne Junction, on Second-day, for Ma- 
ple Station, where Friends will meet them, 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.30 p. m. 
Tickets good going on Second- and Third-days and return- 
ing on Third-day both from and to Thirteenth and Callow- 
hill streets and Wayne Junction, will be issued at 60 cents 
the trip. 


Tickets also good to Friends desiring to return to the 


City on Second-day afternoon, who will take the 7.47 train 
from Port Kennedy. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

The committee would earnestly encourage Friends to 
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avail themselves of the facilities thus offered, otherwise 

the reduced rate of fares is liable to be withdrawn. 
CHARLEs E. THOMAS, ) 
S. Ropinson COALE, 
JosrerH R, WALKER, 


Committee. 


*.” The Friends at Roaring Creek have decided to hold 
meetings for worship at that place on the First-days fol- 
lowing their Monthly Meetings. at 2 p. m. 

The first one was held on the 15th inst., 
attended. Perry John and others spoke. 

There are many Friendly people in that vicinity and it 
is hoped that concerned Friends will bear them in mind, 

The next Monthly Meeting will be held at Bear Gap on 
the 18th of Eighth month, and conveyance will be had for 
Roaring Creek the next day. B.S. 


and was well 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More eeonomica! than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoyaL BakING PowpDER Co., 106 Walkt., N. ¥. 


This powder never varies. 


NRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE ‘aud SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tent SrReet, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoppinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 p Waitass Steest, 


Lyp1 A. M URPHY. 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


R. RICHARDS, 
141 N. 12th St. 


ASSETS, 


| and Trust Compan 


| tions of the 
| hundred dollars upwards. 
ally at our offices or through any Bank 
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whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this wil! also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


| the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 

| may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the yon ta 


"WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 8 and seth a 
zers. Removed to 
2045 Market St. Pniledelphias 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds ae 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
% =o interest to every utilitarian 
establishment. If you 
cannot a here, write for wants. 
— in ee ge — = 
Agricultural implement 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


| ®) Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
OE ete., ete. 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE» 
WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 








CAPITAL, 


° . 2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp U NDIV IDED PROFITS, 


$115,444.72 
. $4,035,945 .52 
_sIx PER CENT DEBENTURES— 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable ‘Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 


Those Mortgages, 
suunndver aioe 


, as well as those securi os Debentures, are 
upon i improved Farms in the t agricultural sec- 
Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
Interest congas | payable semi -annu- 


MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 
ties for sale. 





